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| they have been introduced, milking qualities gen- 
erally deteriorate very much. Their size, too, is 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Dwarf Apple Trees. 
ane Notes and Inquiries. 


Although the dwarf apple is not so common as 


county—mainly I think through the instrumen-| water is ever seen about those yards. Perhaps it 
tality of such societies as this, seconded as they so | is to recover lost property that our farmers are 80 
ably are by the agricultural periodicals of the| eager to obtain marsh. I know a farmer not 


Maine Farmer. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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Agricultural Shows in Maine---1861. 














The following is a list of the Agricultural exhi- 


bitions to be held in Maine during the present | 


fall, so far as they have been announced. There 
are several others to be holden, the time and 
place of which we have not been able to obtain. 
The State Society holds no exhibition this year : 


Kennebec County Society, at Readfield, Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 9th and 10th. 
West Somerset, North Anson, Wednesday and Thurs- 


| beyond the capacity of most Maine farmers to 
feed easily to the point of great profit. 

Tue Ayrsuires—are a breed especially valuable 
| for dairy purposes. Experience of their qualities 
‘in this country shows that if they do not here 
| fully sustain their reputation in Scotland, they 
_come near to it, as near as the difference in our 


| drier climate allows, giving more good milk upon 
‘a given amount of food than any other. Upon 


our ordinary hilly pastures they yield largely and 

prove very hardy and docile. The oxen, too, are 

good workers, fatten well, and yield juicy, fine 

jflavored meat. They are rapidly coming into 
favor wherever proved. 

Tut Jerseys. Of this race, the following is 

| their only recommendation : ‘*Their milk is rich- 


the dwarf pear, there are many arguments in its 
favor, and it may yet become as popular as the 
dwarf peareven. Upon small places, such as vil- 
lage lots and gardens, the common standard vari- 
ety takes up considerable room, which, if dwarf 
trees were set would make considerable difference 
in the product of the ground. The Country Gen- 
tleman states this difference as follows: The dis- 


which would give but 40 trees to the acre, of the 
comm n standard variety. If placed at the near- 
est possible distance, 25 feet, only 69 trees could 
then be set upon one acre. 
den of one-fourth acre, there can be 10 trees at 
the former and but 17 at the latter distance apart, 


tance generally recommended is 33 feet apart, | 





1 


| 





| 
| 
{ 


Drovtn.—It is really dry up here in Franklin 
county; so dry, that potatves and late crops of 
wheat, oats, barley, &c., will suffer materially 
for the want of rain, and added to this the cereals 
are attacked by myriads of the grain aphis. 

Wueat is not as good as last year but the 
breadth much larger, so for these years quite a 
crop will be raised. The midge is preying upon 
it in some sections, but what was sown in April, 
as far as heard from, escaped their ravages. 

Corn is yearly becoming of more importance 
with us, and this year gives a good growth, gen- 
erally, but behind time somewhat in ripening. 

ArtiriciAL Swarnine can be successfully per- 


| formed, in the common box hive, by those suflici- 
So in a village gar- | ently versed in bee culture ; yet, in any kind of 


hives it is of doubtful utilty except in some in- 
stances. The mode of doing it would require too 
much space to be given at this time. ‘*H’’ would 


day. They do good in many ways, but not the) 
Icast of them is that they make a man fo think, 
and often the very effort to find a reason for our | 
actions shows us we have none, or next to none. | 
If I, this afternoon, can set any of you off on a) 
thinking excursion I shall consider myself well | 
repaid for any trouble I may have been at in| 
throwing together the ideas I now present to you. 
Perhaps it will be instructive to describe as| 
nearly as may be, the condition of some of the | 
farms in our neighborhood. I am happy to say 
there are a few honorable exceptions to the rule 
of carelessness and inattention. And for fear of 
being looked upon as a trespasser, I shall take the | 
owncrs along with me on my tour of observation. 
Leaving the barns co he spoken of presently, 
let us examine the plowed land. The first thinz 
to be observed is, that there is no division by cross 
fences, but all the cultivated land, whether two! 





many miles from here who pays quite a sum 
yearly, for ashes, giving something extra for dry ; 
yet this same man allows his manure heaps to be 
leached at the will of the elements, and his yard 
has one of the conveniences I just spoke of. It 
would be hard to convince me that that man is 
farming economically. There is another thing in 
which all our farmers Me the reverse of economi- 


cal ; it is in allowing the urine of their stock to | 


waste. The kidneys excrete and remove from the 
body nearly all of one of the most important ele- 
ments which compose it. I mean phosphorus. 
The most fertile soils contuin a very small propor- 
tion of it—grain of all kinds require a large 
quantity, so much so that a single crop of wheat 
will exhaust some soils. The same is true of a 
crop of turnips. Of this, almost none is return- 
ed, and the soil can only regain the percentage 











day, October 2d and 3d. 
Androscoggin, at Lowiston. Tuesday, Wednesday and ¢T than that of any other cows, and the butter 


Thursday, October Ist, 2d, and 3d. ‘made from it possesses a superior flavor and a 


BO gy Bn Bary 4 Pan yo og Wetnestag and | deep rich color, and consequently commands an 


West Penobscot, at East Corinth, Tuesday and Wednes- extraordinary price in all markets where good 
day. Sept. 24th and 25th. | butter is appreciated.” 


North Franklin Societv, at Strong, Tuesday and, ] — . 
Wednesday, Sept. 24th and 25th. Concluding the descriptions of the various 


Franklin, at Farmington, Tuesday, Wednesday and . q . baie 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d. ’ breeds, the following remarks concerning dairy 


North Somerset, at Solon, Wednesday and Thursday, stock, are worthy of consideration : 
Ont. Oe ond FOR. : | *So far as Iam able to judge from an examin- 
York Gonsty. ot Saco and or Tuesday, | ation of the neat stock of the State, there is no 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 8th, 9th and 10th. : - + 
Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Tuesday, Wednesday and branch of cattle husbandry which promises bet- 
Thursday, Oct. 8th, 9th and 10th. ter returns than the breeding and rearing of good 
Somerset Central, at Skowhegan, Wednesday, Thurs- milch cows. Here and there are to be found 
day and Friday, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. ‘sume good enough. In the vicinity of our larger 


North Kennebec, at Waterville, changed from Oct. | towns are many which having been culled from 
ist and 2d to Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 7th and 8th. | . y ‘ ° : 
North Aroostook, at Presque Isle, Wednesday and’ many miles around, on account of dairy proper- 


Thursday, Oct. 2d and 34. ties, aay as = average, but tak- 

4 — ‘ , ¢ “ a 
The New Brunswick Provincial Society will, wee ——— oe pA nue he aaah 
hold its biennial exhibition at Sussex Vale, com-' pride in their oxen, and strive to have as good or 
mencing Tuesday, Oct. 1, and continuing one Potter than any of their neighbors, while if a 
week. | cow will give milk enough to rear a big steer calf 
. ‘and a little besides, it is often deemed fully sat- 

| isfactory. 

If the frequent inquiries made for choice milk- 
No inquiry concerning stock is more frequent ne — eT by residents Fg gm and 
. arger towns, and these accompanied by the ex- 
among farmers than that relating to the best | pression of willingness to pay the price of a tol- 
kind, or breed, to keep. This is equally true of erable yoke of oxen for one really good cow, be 
horses, cattle and sheep, and the question is very Sufficient ground for an opinion, it would seem 


often asked, without regard to the circumstances | probable that increased attention to dairy pur- 
tut ' poses, would pay very handsome profits. 

or wants of the farmer, it being generally sup-_ 

possed that some one breed is best for everything, | 

or in other words that one breed may be equally | 

good for milk and stock—or for wool and meat. No tree of our American forests possesses 60 

This, however, is not the case. Different breeds} many desirable qualities as the Sugar Maple 








Characteristics of Breeds.* 











Sugar Orchards. 





possess different qualities, and it is far better, as (Acer saccharinum.) Its growth is vigorous, and | 


well as more profitable, to make use of these va- its character hardy. As a shade tree it has few 
rious breeds for different purposes than it is to superiors, its stately fourm, and fine, dense foliage, 
employ one breed for every use. In selecting rendering it very desirable for this purpose. For 
that breed of sheep or cattle which the farmer) ornamental, we have but few trees claiming a 
wants, he should not overlook the influence of higher rank. In summer the leaves are of a 
climate and soil, for it is well known that animals bright green, although there is a difference of the 


‘reared with profit in one locality, are, in a dif- | color upon trees in different situations, the color 


ferent situation, raised with some difliculty, and of the leaf being sometimes darker and sometimes 
in many cases at a decided loss. Says the author lighter. In autumn there can be nothing superi- 
of the treatise mentioned below :—*‘Nothing is or, for natural beauty, than the orange and scar- 


better established than that no breed can be let hues of the maple, when contrasted with the | 


transferred from the place where it originated, | ash and oak, or with the dark green of the hem- 
and to which it was suited, to another of un- Jock and pine. But it is the economic value of 
like surface, climate and fertility, and retain the tree which gives it such a high character 
equal adaptation to its new situation, nor can it among agrgulturists. It is easily and safely 
continue to be what it was before. It must and | transplanted, and succeeds well upon most soils, 
will vary. The influence of climate alone, aside but preferring a loose loam or one on a substra- 
from food and other agencies in causing variation, tum of clay. 
is 50 great that the utmost skill in breeding, and. = Qld trees of the sugar maple are becoming some- 
care in all other respects, cannot wholly control what rare upon many of the old settled farms in 
its modifying effects.’’ our State, and even in some instances the original 
In view of the importance of the subject, we forests are quite scarce in large specimens, and 
give several extracts from Mr. Goodale’s work, notwithstanding the high value of the tree, we 
showing the characteristics of various breeds. fear our farmers are not careful enough in its 
‘*These,’’ remark an able contemporary, “are | pr servation. Surely, no farmer would think of 
given with much candor, and the descriptions co- | taking his axe, and going into his orchard to pro- 
incide more with facts than do those we generally | eure fuel or timber from his apple tree ; and why 
mect with in this country.’ then, do the same to forest trees which are of 
Suort-Horns.—The improved Short-horns are | hardly less importance than those of his apple 
the most fashionable, and the most widely diffus- orchard? And if trees of the former kind are 
ed; and where the fertility of the soil, and the cultivated and cared for, why not those of the 
climate, are such as to allow the development of latter. It is a matter which should receive the 
their peculiar excellencies, they take a high rank earnest attention of all farmers. There are many 
as a meat-producing breed. Their beef is deemed families in our State who manufacture sugar and 
hardly equal in quality to that of the Devons, molasses enough for their own consumption, from 
Ilerefords or Scots, the fat and lean being not so the sap of the sugar maple, besides a surplus to 
well mixed together, and the flesh of coars2r sell; while in the newer settled counties, it has 
grain. But they possess a remarkable tendency become quite an important branch of industry. 
to lay on fat and flesh, attaining greater size and But molasses cannot be made where the tree does 


even if they occupy the whole ground. Dwarf) find the Am. Bee Journal a valuable monthly 
apples may stand almost four times nearer, thus | publication and had I his address would send a 
giving sixteen times as many trees on the one- | 5” le number published at one dollar a year by 


3 A. M. Spangler & Co., Philadelphia. As the 
fourth acre. The Doucain dwarf can ke planted | gificulties of bee-keeping increase, their wants and 


eight feet apart, and the Paradise dwarf—a small- | instincts will be more carefully studied and at- 
er variety—six feet. Therefore, 85 trees of the | tended to, as well as the causes of hindrance to 
former, and 150 of the latter variety can be | Successful or profitable bee culture. 


: | Very small and no increase is the complaint 
planted on one half of the one-eighth acre garden. |throughout the United States this season, and 


This great difference in the number of trees! where there has been any swarms sent out they 
which can be grown upon the same ground is one | have been quite uniformally near a month later 


argument in favor of planting dwarf apples, es- | than ususal. , : 
no ll 1 P 1 . all PP ‘ | Do any of the readers, (in Maine,) of the 
pecially Upon now pinees where an carly return is | Farmer, or their neighbors, use the ‘‘Langstroth 


desirable. Dwarf apples should be chiefly con- | Movable Comb Bee Ilive’’ or any similar one? 
fined to summer and autumn varieties, where a If so —— —_ of your success through the col- 
fresh supply of desirable sorts is needed for the @™NS Of the Parmer. , , 

table; for winter, apples are more profitably | Ase Chase any of the ane — 
raised in orchards of large trees. The Paradise | ' vetcacacre 
stock will produce a crop the third year, and the 
Doucain the fourth, in abundance. Of the latter 
sort, the trees are about seven feet high ; of the 
furmer, from five to six. The trees need a rich 
soil, and require good cultivation. 

The best varieties fur dwarf stocks, are those 
which naturally form a round or oval head, as 
they will need but little pruning. The Red As- 
trachan, Porter, Baldwin, Dyer and Monmouth 
Pippins, are among these sorts. Ticreare others | dress, let me explain the motives which have in- 
which make handsome dwarfs, but on account of | quced me to appear before you at this time, and 
their inclination to grow upright they require | occupy the place which I now do. No man can 
pruning, in order to induce spreading. Among | °F should live for himself alone; and he whose oc- 
these are the Northern Spy, Lady Apple, Wagon- | — gives him time for study, observation or 

- a reflection, owes it, as a duty to those of his fellows 
er, Twenty Ounce, Early Strawberry and some | who may be less favorably situated, to communi- 
other varieties. cate to them,as he has opportunity and ability, 

eS ee the fruits of such leisure, and strive to do good in 
| IgPThe Austin Seedling is the name of a mam-_ his generation. 


. re as , Years ago I turned my attention to farming, 
wer Strawberry, which originated - the So- _and relinquished the pursuit of it only when 1 be- 
ciety of Shakers, near Albany, N.Y. It is said! pan the study of my profession; but the taste I 


| 
| by horticulturists to be the largest strawberry in | then imbibed for agriculture has never left me, 
|the world, twelve or fourteen of them frequently and my delight has ever been not only in my 


weighing a pound. It has been thoroughly test- | reading to cultivate an acquaintance with the best 


| writers on organic chemistry, practical agricul- 
/ed, and been found to be perfectly adapted to the ture, and other kindred subjects, but by inquiry 


\climate, by Mr. P. Stewart, of West Gloucester, and observation to get a knowledge of farming as 
jin this State, of whom the plants can be obtain- pursued in the best and most profitable manner. 
led em seneenable terms | And what subject can be more interesting or more 


‘instructive than one which investigates the con- 
Communications, 


; nection hetween the dust we tread upon and our 
For the Maine Farmer. 


}own idolized bodies ; that traces the dependence 
Extracts from my Note Book---No. 5. 

















Hrovincial Agriculture. 


Lecture, 


Delivered before the Bridgetown, N. S., Agricul- 
tural Society, at the Annual Meeting, in March, 
1861. 


By Georce T. Bincay, Esg., M. D. 


Before beginning the subject proper of my ad- 
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| of vegetable and animal life the one on the other; 
how the death of the animal is but the resurrec- 
tion of the plant, and the living energies of the 
| plant, directed not only to its own support, but 

that it may be a stepping stone between the inert 
Tue Wire Worm. These insects in the per- | clod, and living, breathing, reflecting man. Mind 
fect or winged state, are called e/aters, and are | and matter are continually being coupled by writ- 
familiarly known by the name of snapping beetles, | ers, but did you ever realize how intimate is the 
click-bectles, skip-jacks, &c., names applied to |connection—how close the union; that the 
them from the habit they have of regaining their! growth of an humble blade of grass is the first 
feet by throwing themselves up with a snap when stage towards the highest perfection of manly 
turned on their backs. There are many varieties, | strength and of female loveliness ; that the great- 
all possessing this characteristic. ‘They vary in| est achievement of human skill, or the loftiest 
|Size from a sixteenth of an inch toone and three- | strain of poet’s inspiration, our bitterest pangs of 
quarters of an inch in length. One of the larg- sorrow or remorse, and our liveliest transports of 
|est is the big-eyed snapping beetle, (A/aus Ocu/a- | friendship or of love, are inseperably connected 
tus.) as | are singularly and quite handsomely | with the growth of the green herb which the all- 
marked. I have specimens of this insect in my | wise Creator made ‘‘good for the use of man ?”’ 
collection, of which the following is a descrip-| Every living thing must die—such is the im- 
jtion: nearly an inch in length, of black color, mutable law. But nothing perishes. 
and the whole body covered with white spots re- world left the Creator's woe su it now remains— 
sembling white powder; thorax oblong square nothing has been added, nothing lost. Changed, 
with a large white oval circle on each side en- | it my be, but not the smallest atom has been 
circling a black spot, resembling an eye, and by | struck out of existence. All things revolve in one 
the unobserving is considered as one, hence the | ceaseless circle of life and death—life and death ! 
name. In shape, these insects incline to be long The creature but now living before our eyes, ra- 
jand narrow, and the thorax is nearly one-third | diant in brightness and beauty, becomes an un- 
|the length of the body. Of the larvz a writer 'sightly, disgusting mass, only soon to reappear 
| says :—**The larva feeds upon wood, as old apple in some new form of loveliness ; and through the 
tree, &c., are reddish yellow, broad, flattened, instrumentality of a grain of wheat, the senseless 
blackish at each end, from two to two anda half rock becomes a sentient creature, having in its 
inches in length, four-tenths in breath, broadest nostrils the breath of life. This is no poetic 
jin the middle.”’ I have also a specimen of elaters dream or fine spun theory, but fact and sober 
of the above size and form, but 














¢ , necessary for another profitable crop from the de- 
acres or twenty, is within the one enclosed, and | cay of such rocks 98 contain it, such as granite ; 
the parts actually plowed are scattered all over | which, as you can easily understand, is rather a 
this area; here a few rods, there an acre, while | slow process. Growing cattle require phosphates 
yonder is a curious cat-a-cornered bit that the | for their bones and brains ; mileh cows require 
county surveyor would be puzzled to measure. | still more ; and you who hear me cannot have a 
This I think is poor economy, and shows a great | thought flash through your brain, or I communi- 
want of system. So long as you do 80, all your | cate to you a single idea, without making use of 
tools must be moved two or three times a day from | this important element. 
one end to the other of your fields ; and on plow-| _I think it more than probable that the failure 
ing, instead_of a good long furrow being turned, | of the wheat crop in this section is, in a great 
your team 4s hardly straightened and fairly at /Yheasure owing to our unpardonable waste of our 
work when you must turn and begin again, re-| hquid manure. You have, many of you, seen or 
minding one of the quarter-deck of a ‘* Pinkey,”’ | heard of the lasting effects of fish manure on 
‘two steps anda turn about.’’ It is by atten-| grass land—this is owing, not to the flesh but the 
tion to such little matters that the difference is bones. The flesh is quickly decom d, and as 
made between a paying crop and one that does generally applied, wasted, but the bones remain 
not pay expenses. | and supply 
What is this irregular heap?—the Alps in) for, no vital action can go on without it, and 
miniature. That is the old manure carted there without it our soils would be more barren than 
to be handy, and intended to feed the next year’s | the deserts of Arabia. By attention to this one 
corn. Nothing can be better than a plan which | point, you might all of you double your quantity 





ful of summer labor, or are you economizing your land but ten or twenty. Why then hug old hab- 
manure? Would not a few hours of extra labor | its so tenaciously to you that even when convine- 
spent upon that heap pay well?  [t surely would | ed that they are worn ragged and insufficient, you 
not be injured if levelled and covered by a coat-| cannot throw them off. 
ing of earth from the sun and rain.* Besides a| Having found fault so freely with the present 
heap so carelessly placed will not ferment suffi- state of things, some of you may now wish to 
ciently to destroy the vitality of the foul seeds in| ask me what I propose as a substitute for our 
it, and this is particularly the case with hog ma- | time honored customs. I answer, as you have 
nure. Let it be examined late in the spring and | relinquished thc venerable plow of your ancestors, 
you will see thousands of little plants ready to| why adhere to the equally antiquated plowing. 
grow apace and make work for your hoe. A lit-| You have advanced one step beyond a burnt land 
tle more labor and care here bestowed would sure-| crop. Be confident—step out and try another. 
ly be good economy. Keep your eyes and ears open. Do not condemn 
Now, crossing this piece of fallow land, see | ®§ new-fangled all new systems and book farming. 
what the thaw of last month has done. It has! Neither ran into the other extreme and believe 
washed out deep gulleys, carrying away to some- | #!l you see printed—but let your good sense and 
body’s salt marsh a fine top dressing of your best | Judgment guide you, and when convinced that any 
upland. That is er good economy on your Plan has reason on its side, try it—on a small 
— I think, nor woulda neighbor expect such a scale if you will, but try it, and when you find 
yenefit from you, even if you both did support the | you are on the right track, go ahead! | 
Chronicle or swear by the Colonist. Suppose| It is one of the laws of vegetable life that the 
when you were plowing last fall you had sume ,8@me plant cannot flourish in the same soil for 
afternoon run a few furrows across this piece, at | 2°y length of time. Nor can the same class of 
right angles to your dead furrows,—a good deep | plants, and it isin obedience to this: law that 
one at the head ‘of your lands. You would have | What is called the ‘system of rotation’’ has been 
divided the brook that has done this mischief into | invented. The details of the system must be 
a dozen little streams that would have top-dressed | varied to suit different localities and soils, but let 
that grass to our left; would that pay do you | this be impressed upon your minds, that the prin- 
think? Mere my friend, the farmer, rather miffed ciple cannot be neglected without loss. I will 


the phosphates the plants languish | 


saves spring labor ; but are you not rather forget-| of manure, and have enough not for five acres of 


As this | 





weight, and coming earlier to maturity than any 
other breed. The Short-horns have also been 
widely and successfully used to cross with most 
other breeds, and with inferior mixed cattle, as 
they are found to impress strongly upon them 
their own characteristics. Concerning the Short- 
horns in our State, Mr. Goodale concludes that, 
asa pure breed, they are not adapted to our 
wants, their size being beyond the ability of most 
Maine farmers to support profitably. 


Tut Devons. With those who have fairly 


tried this breed they are very popular, and prom- | 


ise soon to become a prevailing and favorite breed. 
The objection to their small size is not looked 
upon as valid, as they are fully as large as the 
fertility of Maine soils generally are capable of 
feeding fully and profitably. Their qualities as 
working oxen are unrivalled, no other breed so 
uniformly furnishing such active, docile, strong 
and hardy workers as the Devons, and their uni- 
formity is such as to render it very easy to match 
them. Without possessing so early maturity as 
the Short-horn, they fatten readily and easily at 
from four to six years old, and from their com- 
pact build and well balanced proportions usually 
weigh more than one accustomed to common cat- 
tle would anticipate. 


Tue Heretronps—are an ancient and well es- 
tablished breed. Compared with the Short-horn 


the Hereford is nearly as large, of rather less | 


not abound, and for this rcason, groves or or- 
_chards of the tree should at once be set out upon 
every farm in the State where they are not now 
growing. If our farmers need any inducements 
to encourage them to this work, other than the 
| benefits to be conferred upon themselves and their 
‘posterity, let our Agricultural Societies take the 
matter in hand and offer premiums for the great- 
est number of the trees set upon one farm by any 
/person. This would produce a good result for 
' our farms, and road-sides would soon be covered 
_and lined by this most valuable of all our native 
trees. 

Traveling recently through Kingfield, in Frank- 
lin County, we passed a farm where the buildings 
_and fences gave evidence of thrift and prosperity. 
It was towards night, and we could make no stop, 
but on viewing the premises, our attention was 
directed to an orchard of Sugar Maples of about 
one hundred and fifty trees, occupying an enclosed 
field near the buildings. ‘This was a new proof of 
the private patriotism of the owner, and for a 
long distance we rode on, thinking upon the sat- 
isfuction of the person as he saw the thrifty and 
hardy trees that his own hand had planted, be- 
coming more valuable each year, and bringing 
with their yearly growth, the pleasure of having 
‘*done well’’ in a good cause. Reader, go and do 


' likewise. 


—t0aeor 


early maturity, but a better animal for grazing, | American Agriculturist. 


and hardier. The competition between these 
breeds in England is very close and warm, and 
taking many facts together it would seem proba- 
ble that the Hereford is really the more profitable 
animal to rear, and the Short-horn decidedly the 
more fashionable one. Challenges have been re- 
peatedly offered by Hereford men to Short-horn 
men to feed an equal number of each in order to 
tent their respective merits, and have been de- 
clined, perhaps because if the decision was against 
them, the loss might be serious, and if they won, 


the gain would be little oy nothing, the Short- | 


horns being more popular already and command- 
ing higher prices. As working oxen the Here- 
fords are preferable to the Short-horns being 
more hardy and active. Some grade ae for 
good milking dams give a fuir quantity of milx 
and what they give is always rich, but whesever 


— 


“Tue Princrpces or Breepis i 
Physiological Laws in the cae BE, a y oA 
oy in Domestic Animals, By 8. L, Goodale. Bos. 
Dj Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co., 1861, 12 mo. pp. 164. 





| ‘To those of our readers who want a practical 
and reliable monthly agricultural journal, issued 
_in good form for binding, and containing numer- 
| ous illustrations, we would advise them to sub- 

scribe for this work. The terms are $1 per year, 
| but the publisher offers to send it for next year, 
together with the concluding numbers of this 
year, for the usual subscription price—$1l. Sam- 

ple numbers sent to any address free. Send for 
| the September number. Address Orancs Jcpp, 
| 41 Park Row, New York City. 


| 


| Bangor Horticultural Society. 


| The annual exhibition of this Society will be 

given on Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 

‘September 18th and 19th. It is intended to make 

it one of the most complete and interesting ex- 
hibitions ever made by this Society. 

| Weare indebted to the courtesy of the Secre- 
tary, F. C. Low, Esq., for an invitation to attend 
the exhibition, but regret that we cannot do so. 











entirely of a | 
chestnut brown color. | 
Tue Drovtu. 


|moisture, brooks are dry, wells 
water is becoming scarce for cattle and domestic 
Laan “wag Even corn, that lover of dry, warm 
weather, refuses to ‘fill out’? well, We have 
had an unusual amount of high winds during the 
| past month, which, with the absence of rain, has 
igiven vegetation a dusty, wilting appearance, 
which an occasional heavy dew cannot obliterate. 
| We have had no rain, except a slight shower, 
|since Aug. 22d. For several times the Barometer 
| ‘*fell’’—the storm-clouds (nimbi) dvove in from | 
ithe ‘‘southard,’’ giving appearance and some | 
‘hopes of a storm, and then the wind provokingly 
| hauled to the ‘‘west’rd,’? and all ended in fair 
|weather and disappointment. To-day (Sept. 8, 
|9 A. M.,) the Barometer, or rather the mercury 
in the Barometer, is up to 29.55 inches, having 
risen 34 tenths in a few hours, and we shall prob- 
ably have at least a couple more days of the dry 
‘term. However, most farmers are taking advan- 
‘tage of the dryness to cart outa good quantity | 
of muck for next year’s use. In most instances, 
it is obtained, where, in wet seasons, it was un- | 
approachable by cart and oxen. 

ers SwarMinc. Your correspondent asks why 
‘bees have generally neglected to swarm the past | 
season. Mr. Miner, a bee-keeper in New York, | 
‘writes thus in the Genesee Farmer :—**This is one 
of the most remarkable seasons in bee-culture 
| that 1 have known in twenty years. At this date 
(July 5,) not a drone is visible in my entire api- | 
ary, none having been produced. On all other 
seasons they have appeared in great numbers as 
‘early as June 15. Asa general rule, no swarms 
may be expected till the drones appear. The 
reasons why no drones have been reared this sea- 
son is caused, undoubtedly, by the natural in- 
stinct of the bees teaching them that it is not 
sate to send off swarms owing to the unusual 
backwardness of the season. 





As the honey har- | 


! 


risk to the prosperity of the bees.’ 


‘The period when there is the 


many localities, especially where the heath 
out perfectly » though all admit the best 
summer.”’ 

MereoroLocicat for August, 1861. Monthly ; 
mean temperature, 75.7°. 
84° and 50°. Barometrical mean, 


Number of overcast | 


Gro. E. B. 


est day, 14th mean, 53°. 
days, 3, date 13, 14, and 22. 
Belfast, Sept. 9, 1861. 





,and horrible convulsions. 


'the other, bitter and so deadly 
placed upon the tongue will kill like lightning’s 


reality. 
Ilow curious too and inscrutable are the pro- 


We are experiencing very dry cesses of life—vital actions, as they are called— 
weather—late crops and fall feed is suffering for ever exhibited in the vegetable world. Growing 
etting low and | side by side in the same soil, with roots s0 min- 
_gled that in removing one you necessarily tear up 


the others, you may for instance, find the straw- 


| berry with its brilliant luscious fruit and the 


nauseous, deadly lobelia. What secret agent 


_is at work that determines this great difference. 


That two plants growing in the same soil, watered 


by thesame rain, warmed by the same sun, should 
be, the one pleasant and nourishing; the other 


dangerous and disgusting. 1 could show you two 
vegetable products alike in appearance, and so 
alike in reality that only a chemist could distin- 
guish the one from the other ; and even he with 


, all his skill could only find some such difference 
as exists between baker’s bread and home made. 


Yet one of these when taken into the human 
stomach shall produce sleep, pleasant dreams or 


‘relief from pain, and in excessive doses calm and 
| placid death ; while the other shall cause spasm; 
racking and pain, and when death releases the 


sufferer, it is in the midst of excrutiating torture 
In fact one plant pro- 
duces two oils: one bland, sweet and nourishing; 
that a single dro 


stroke. 

What constituted these subtile differences, we 
do not and probably cannot know. It is one of 
the secret, hidden things of nature; but not the 
less attractive is the study of them on that ac- 
count, nor will it be a useless one if it should 


only teach us the littleness of man and the nar- 
row scope of that intellect he is apt so to pride 
_ himself upon. 


Thus | have tried to make myself at least not 
entirely ignorant of my subject, and not being 
brought up on a farm I have no routine of tradi- 
tional practice to hamper my judgment and make 
me suspect a pitfall in each untrodden path. 

Starting then with a sort of axiom, the truth 


vest closes the first week in August, no matter | of which none can deny, viz: that ‘Agricultural 
how late it commences, it follows that swarming | Labor is the true Philospher’s Stone, realizing, 
after July 5, will be attended by considerable and more than realizing, that darling dream of 
ithe old alchemist—for it turns not alone base 

Rules for making artificial swarms of bees may metal, but baser clay and foetid filth, into shinin 

be found in the last (1860) volume Patent Office | gold, or yet more bright and shining fruit an 
Reports, article—Bee-culture. It is now proba- | flowers.’’ 
bly too late. On this point the author says:— be your foreman,”’ and then proceed to inquire 
test quantity | what is economy in its best a 
of nourishment, must decide when artificial It does not, as [ take it, mean thata man must 
swarms can be formed most profitably, so that in| save all and keep all that comes into his hands, 
ws, but to bestow his time, care, labor and money 
swarms are produced in the fall which will turn too, that they shall secure for him the greatest 


I will add to that ‘‘that economy must 


truest meaning? 


ible return. If I should by way of illustra- 


time for swarming every where is the first part of tion speak disparagingly of methods practical 
‘amongst ourselves, 


lieve me it is not in any 
eensorious spirit uf fault-finding, but only that 


Monthly extremes, | you may inquire whether our plans are really 
-32 inches. | the best possible plans, or if some other may not 
Warmest day, 3d mean temperature, 78° ; cold-! be at least worthy of a trial. 


That in many things our farming is behind the 
age is an indisputable fact, though of late years 
there has been a great improvement made in this 


at my continued fault-finding, points somewhat 
defiantly to an old orchard which he is trying to | 
restore to somewhat of its pristine vigor :— 
“*There,”’’ says he, ‘*I have put round those trees 
two loads of compost, ashes, muck, lime, chip-| 
dirt, in fact every thing I could scrape together.’” | 
|Very good. Most certainly that is a step in 
ithe right direction. But have you economized 
ithe manure brought together with so much care 
‘and labor? You have, I see, heaped it round the 
| trunk of each tree. Nowis that the best possible 
|place fur it? In digging upatree you must 
jhave seen that near the trunk are only large 
|routs—the older the tree the larger the roots—for | 
| by a wise provision of nature the tree having ex- 
|hausted the soil in its immediate neighborhood 
|sends out its branched réots, each rootlet with 
\a little mouth, farther and farther away—each 
‘one on a foraging expedition. Where then should 
you put its provender? Why of course where | 
‘the little mouths are or in a circle just under the | 
jends of the barnches. Wouid you expect your 
‘cattle to be very fat if your hay never got nearer | 
| their mouths than the seaffuld over their heads? | 

Now, nearly out of all patience with me—in | 
which feeling I hope none of you share—my | 
friend points to a pretty knoll seamed with reg- | 
jular lines, showing it to have been fall plowed. | 
|**Perhaps you will say lam there tov.’’ Pray, | 
|let us go and examine it, and do not get angry | 
even if I do find fault. Kicking a little of it, 
|loose, I find a light sandy loam, and fearful of, 
jlosing my listeners, I do not condemn, but ask 
|what is to be considered the main object to be | 
|striven fur by us Nova Scotians in fal] plowing? | 
|[ think it is to make Jack Frost do some of your | 
‘hard work; he makes quite enough for us. | 
Then, as your light, sandy soil can be worked at | 
any time, let that alone. The more compact and | 
firm the spring rains find it, the less it will wash | 
and the better heart it will beim. But plow) 
your wet clayey fields and the frost will do) 
more to pulverize the tenacious clods than could | 
your best team and patent harrow. And here, 
let me asx, do our farmers study true economy 
where they set so high a value on marsh as com- | 
pared with upland? Would not a small part | 
of the sum paid for an acre of good marsh make | 
ready for the plow an acre of upland? I know) 
the marsh owner will say my marsh produces me | 
hay every year without expense. True, it pro- 
duces hay, but is it without expense? If there, 
is truth in Poor Richard's proverb, that ‘‘a penny | 
saved is a two-pence gained,’’ the converse must | 
also be true, that a penny not saved is two- 
pence lost. The mend guvtnun hay and only | 
hay, when your upland would give a succession | 
of crops each one remunerative. If the cost of | 
ditching and diking, making hay ata distance) 
from home, the risk and labor of self and cattle | 
on the road, the risk and loss before the hay, 
can be safely housed, are all considered, it cannot 
be said that marsh land can be worked at little 
or no expense. So long as our farmers think the) 
best investment of their savings is to be found in | 
the purehase of marsh land, so long, will their, 
farms be seen in their present rough uncultivated | 
state and nothing like a rotation of a the | 
very foundation of all good farming, can be looked | 
for. 7 

Another point in which false economy is too | 
often practiced, is stinting the land in grass seed. | 
It should be sown in greater quantity and greater | 
variety. In Massachusetts, an acre is seeded | 
down with timothy, one peck ; red-top, one bush- | 
el; red clover, ten pounds, white, five pounds. | 
How many of us are satisfied with the peck of | 
timothy and think they have well done, too. In| 
England the variety is much greater, every varie- | 
ty of soil having its peculiar grasses, and merely | 
to enumerate the kinds in common use would oc- 
cupy some time. 
heavy sward is considered indispensable where 
land is to be broken up, and clover is always. 
sown plentifully, because the aftermath is so | 
heavy, affording much nourishment to the suc- | 
ceeding crop. Our practice is the reverse of this. 
A field is seldom or never broken up 80 long as it 
will grow grass enough to hide a sparrow. 





There and on the continent a 


improvement. Here are the familiar 


tecting manure, that Iam afraid all I can urge 


ones, if any now hear me. But, at least, leta 
hole be dug under the barn windows and fill it 
with earth of any kind, which will save some 
portion of the rich liquid, looked upon by many 
who call themselves farmers, a8 & nuisance, and 
got rid of as such. I know of two barns at least, 


in Granville, most conveniently situated for this ; 





Now if you please, we will visit the stables and | 
see if the arrangements there are susceptible of 
eaps of | 
dung, unsightly as of old. So much has 


said, written and printed on the subject of pro- 


on the matter will hardly stir up the sluggish | straight or nearly so, and have only a small sink- 
d ; Te | ing tow the withers : the barrel round and the 


mention the generally features of one of these 
systems. As I before said, each one must vary 


the details to suit his peculiar circumstances. | 


The first step is to divide your cultivated fields 
into as many equal parts as your system will 
cover years. On one of these portions you put 
all the manure you can get, and cultivate hard 
crops. Do not stint it in manure, wyedes 5 it 
bountifully, feeling assured it will be good econ- 
omy todoso. The next year this lot is to be 
sown with grain and grass seed, and another lot 
manured to be seeded down as was its predecessor. 


Your first lot is now a mowing field, mow it one | 
or two years, if it is in good heart, and then turn | 


it out for pasture. Let it rest, and in no way 
can rest be given it so well as when it is pastur- 
ed. The sooner you can get yourselves to believe 
that mother earth requires a holiday as much as 


yourself or oxen, the better. 


When you have been over your whole farm, 


No. 1 comes in again, and instead of a starved, | 
poverty-stricken soil, that Will absorb all your 


manure to no paying purpose, you will have one 
in good heart, wanting none of the inorganic sub- 
stances required by a crop, and needing only an 
ordinary p senor to make it do its part towards 
filling your pocket and your barn. It is as poor 
economy to half-starve or over-work your oxen 
as your land, and as well may you expect good 
spring work from the one as the other. Would 
you think that man was thriving who, each year 
sold off an acre of his farm to make both ends 
meet? Yet the farmer who, vear after year crops 
his farm with hay, to be sold off his place, does 
sell a part of it, and the best part too. Land to 
be lasting] productive must rest ; and if so treat- 


ed will yield double the crops of that cultivated | 


as is usual with us. Introduce then, a system 
upon your farm—a system in all things, great 
and small—then truly will you find labor to be 
the Philosopher's Stone, and Economy a loving 
help-meet. 

Much might be said on the subject of farming 
implements. I question the economy of using 
low priced articles. An extra dollar here expend- 
ed would pay a very good interest. But I must 
no longer trespass on your time. You have, I 
trust, spent a few min’*es not unprofitably, and 
when I again urge upon you the necessity of pay- 
ing attention to these small things, let me remind 
you that, asasmall leak will sink a ship, 800 
small stream will fill a large cistern. 

Granville, March 20th, 1861. 





How to Choose a Farm Horse. 


John Branson, in the Ohio Cultivator, gives the 
following rules to be observed in the purchase of 
a horse : 

The farmer requires a horse that can take him 
to market and around his farm, on which he can 
occasionally ride for pleasure, and which he must 
sometimes use for the plow and harrow. 

First to notice is the eyes, which should be well 
examined. Clearness of the eye is a sure indica- 
tion of goodness ; but this is not all—the eyelids, 
eyebrows, and all other appendages must be also 
considered—for many horses whose eyes appear 
clear and brilliant, go blind at an early age ; 
therefore be careful to observe whether the part 
between the eyelids and eyebrows are swollen, 
for this indicates that the eyes will not last, 
When the eyes are remarkably flat, sunk within 
their orbits, it isa bad sign. The iris or circle 
that surrounds the sight of the eye should be dis- 
tinct, and of a pale, variegated, cinnamon color, 
for this is a sure sign of a good eye. The eyes of 
a horse are never too large. 

The head should be of good size, broad between 
the eyes, large nostrils, red within, for large nos- 
trils betoken wind. 

The feet and legs should be regarded, for a 
horse with bad feet is like a house with a weak 
foundation, dnd will do little service. The feet 
should be of a middle size and smooth; the heels 
should be firm, and not spongy and rotten. 

The limbs should be free from blemishes of all 
kinds, the knees straight, the back sincws strong 
and well braced, the pastern joints should be 
clean and clear of swellings of all kinds, and come 
near the ground, for such never have the ring- 
bone. Fleshy legged horses are generally subject 
to the grease and other infirmities of that kind, 
and therefure should not be chosen. 

The bocy should be of good size, the back 


ribs coming close to the hip-joints. Shoulders 
|ghould ran back but not too heavy, for a horse 
with heavy shoulders seldom moves well; chest 
and arms large. ‘ 

A horse weighing from 1,300 to 1,400 is large 
enough for a cart horse; from 1,100 to 1,200 is 
large enough for a farmer's horse ; from 1,000 to 





O66 dap dhe hestien Be muasadone Se 
creek hard by, and very little of the nasty, 


1,100 is heavy enough for a carriage horse. 














Agricultural Miscellany. 


Lost Labor. 


From the complaints which farmers make of 
being compelled to labor excessively hard all 
their lives, and coming to old age with broken 
constitutions, one would almost suppose they 
/would take especial pains that none of their la- 
| bor should be lost. Economy in the aqratinne 
of time and money is always commended, why 
jshould not economy in labor be of prime impor- 
|tance. We wish some of our farmers would make 
‘an inventory of the numerous jobs they have done 
'which have required hard work to do them and 
— have been of little or no account when 
one. 

There are numerous ways by which farmers 
may save labor, if they will. We will enumerate 
some of them : 

‘irst. By doing well all you do. If you build 
,a house or barn, and make a gate or fence in such 
|a way that they need constant repairs, they are 
|but so many ways by which labor is constantly 
‘lost. If you sow a crop of grain, plant a field of 
‘corn, set out an orchard of fruit trees or stock 
jdown a portion of your ground to meadow so 
—_ that you get no good results, you have but 
| lost so much labor. 
| Second. By doing your work as you want it. 
‘If you build your house too small or arrange it 
| badly; if you place your barn in the wrong place, 
lor arrange your fields improperly, the first must 
be remodel ne barn will need to be moved, 
and all the fences re-arranged. However well 
done your work is, if not done as you want it, it 
| takes much work to do it over again. 
Third. By doing work dt the proper time. If 
| you plow, or sow, or plant; if you mow or reap 
too early or too late, you lose a great deal of your 
work, for there is a time for everything, and all 
work is more effective, if done at the right time. 

Some farmers lose a great deal, because they try 
|to do so much that in reality they do nothing. 
| Others do not properly arrange their plans, and 
|working without a plan is always working to 

great disadvantage. Some try to do all their 
work themselves, rather than lay plans for others 
‘to carry out. But even this is of doubtful policy. 
| Much is lost by doing work that never should have 
| been done at all. We could go on to almost any 
| farm, excluding of course our very best, and point 
| out job after job where labor has been lost in this 
| way. 
RAnothor source of lost labor is in working to 
‘disadvantage. In mechanics, we can always, if 
'we have the data, calculate to a certainty the 
i required to overcome certain resistance. 
| We ought to be very nearly able to do this in our 
|manual labor operations. In doing so, however, 
/we ought to make the calculations from the long 
_end of the lever, and stand so that we shall have 
‘hold of that end. Every man who has ever 
| handled a lever, knows its immense power de- 
| pends on having the fulcrum close to the weight 
| to be moved, and the power applied as far from 
| this as possible. 
The prime source of saving labor however, is 

, in knowing what ought to be done, and how to do 
jit, and this depends on good judgment, tact, 
| slight-of-hand and caution, and these again come 
‘from plenty of brains and experience. Farmers 
| undervalue brains, and think they can substitute 
/ muscle for them, but those who act on this polic 





never succeeded so perfectly as they would if 

brains were a more important article with them. 
‘It by proper management we can save ten per 
cent. of our labor, and yet accomplish more than 
‘now, that ten per cent. could be used to great 
jadvantage in gaining information, or in any way 
‘calculated to increase the manhood of farmers.— 
| Ohio Farmer. 





Fall Butter---Milking. 


Butter is plenty now, as the summer feed is 
kept green by the abundance of rain which we 
have had. Many farmers make cheese instead of 
‘butter in July and August. Then in September, 
when the milk can be kept longer, they lay up 
‘their winter butter, or put it in firkins for the 
| market. 

Firkin butter, well made and well put down, is 
‘a most valuable article in families—and could 
purchasers be sure thata firkin is of the first 
uality, they would be willing to pay a more 
liberal price for it than is usually obtained in the 
market. Such a firkin is worth more, pound for 
|pound, than what is called fresh lump butter 
‘now sold at a higher price. 
September and October are months for 
laying in stores of butter. Cows give a less 
| quantity of milk, but the milk is richer, and it 
| often requires but half as many quarts to make 
}a pound in October as it does to make a like 
|quantity in June. Many farmers seem not aware 
\of this, and they stare when told what certain 
| cows have done in the richest season of their milk. 
Goop Mitxinc. Those farmers who attend to 
‘all the details of the dairy have greatly the ad- 
vantage of such as are obliged to depend wholly 
on hired labor. It is certain that a good milker 
will get a third more milk from a cow through 
the summer than a careless and lazy operator. 
One will approach a cow in the gentlest manner 
and in the kindest tones. He will gently brash 
the dust from the udder, and moisten the ends of 
her teats a little with the first drawn milk. In 
less than one minute after he commences milking 
the milk will flow freely. 

Then he must have nothing to do but to draw 
it out as quick as possible, for if he to talk, 
or play, the milk ceases to flow so frecly, and in- 
stead of filling the pail it flows back into the milk 
veins. 

The lazy milker scolds at his cow and drives 
her around the yard by the power of his milking 
stool. He thinks to force her to give down her 
milk—but she knows better than that, and holds 
back a part to show her independence. He scolds 
till wt pe tired, then she runs away, and he 
follows her, not to finish the milking, but to pun- 
ish her for mieentees Now _" er to let 
the strippings go till the next milking—presum- 
ing that ned ing is lost, while you know where 
it is. 

All animals do-better when treated most kind- 
ly—and cows particularly yield better by ay | 
than by driving. We have spoken of milkers 
the masculine gender, for they are frequently set 
to do all the milking. Yet females who are used 
to it are better than males for this business. 
They have more patience, and treat animale with 
more kindness.— Mass. Ploughman. 








The Harvest Home. 


In these days of public excitements, there are 
many people who will be either unable or indis- 
posed to go away from home to attend the larger 
exhibitions of the agricultural societies. Such 

ple ought not to cut themselves off from the 
henefits of social gatherings with their neighbors, 
and a most excellent way to keep @ good neigh- 
borly feeling, is to join in a rural festival, which 
may very appropriately be called a Harvest Home. 

A pibetng of this sort need not be attended 
with any money expense. A school house, s 
country church, or even a vacant threshing floor, 
can form a rallying point, and as it should be 
held only upon a fair day, even a grove would be 
the best place for the meeting. Such a festival 
might embrace the features of a show of farm and 
garden products and household manufactures, or 
be chagly a meeting for social and intellectual en- 
tertainment, singing, addresses, ete. In either 
case there should be a great spread of table com- 
forts from a general contribution of the neighbor- 
hood, of which all could partake. Be sure and 
»nlist all the ministers and all the doctor#pand 

‘ther learned people of taste, and with short 

ind lively speeches, merry songs, romps,’ flirts, 

thats, plays and whatever else is t to be 

lone, make a day that shall be a day of sunlight 

xypon the path of toil, to be remembered and 

wel over again in the good time coming.—Field 
otes. 
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“BUSINESS NOTICES. 
to-partnership heretofore existing between the 
bers, as publishers of the Maine Farmer, under 
m name of Homan & Manley, is by mutual consent, 


ry dissolved. Jos. A. Homan, 
Jas. S. MANLEY. 





usta, Aug. 29, 1861. 





‘xndertigned have this day formed a co-partner- 
n business for the publication of the Maine Farmer, 
the name of Homan & Banger. 
y are also authorized to settle the business of the 
rm. All persons, therefore, indebted to the same 
te or account are hereby requested to make im- 
te payment at this office. Jos. A. Homan, 
Wa. S. Baperr. 
ine Farmer Office, Augusta, Aug. 29, 1861. 


NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Jas. Sturats will call upon our subscribers in 
faquis county during the present month. 

. 8. N. Taner will canvass the Province of New 
swick, during the ensuing Fall months. 

» Warren Fotrer will call upon subscribers in 
Somerset. 

|. Wau. Swert, will call upon our subscribers in 
nern Penobscot and Aroostook counties, during the 
hs of September and October. 

















Demand for Breadstuffs Abroad. 
e certainly ought not to make merchandize 
ne misfortunes of others, but it is a fact that 
farmers in this country are this year particu- 
- interested in the harvests of Europe. When 
yield of wheat in Great Britain and France 
short of the demand of the people for bread, 
certainly no misfortune to them to be able 
ok to this country for a supply, while the 
ity to furnish them at their need with our 
-unconsumed surplus is a positive blessing to 
The prospects of the crops, therefure, in 
ope, are always a question of great import- 
>to us. This is especially the case now, 
n, with the large surplus of breadstuffs still 
aining from the crop of 1860, and the pros- 
of an equally large production the present 
on, the prosperity of the farming community 
of the country at large, depends upon the 
ket which may be open to us abroad. The 
yunts heretofore received, have foreshadowed 
than an average yield in Great Britain, and 
ry mediocre one in France. The London Agri- 
ural Gazette of August 17, in a series of re- 
1s from more than two hundred correspond- 
jin every part of the United Kingdom, con- 
s these accounts. The following are the 
orial remarks of that paper, based upon the 
rmation thus received : 


The wheat crop of 1861 will certainly prove 
ield below the average produce. This isa 
y serious conclusion to arrive at—but it is not 
sible for any reader of the reports we have re- 
‘ed to avoid it. Our authorities, from four to 
in every English county, are the most likely 
1 in their respective localities to form an ac- 
ate estimate of prospects. All over the best 
ricts of the island the present time is late 
ugh to justify the formation of a confident 
nion ; and upon the whole it will be found 
t the opinions given are against the probabili- 
not only of a first-class harvest, but as regards 
autumn sown grain and all stiff clay soils, of 
nerely average yield. Now, autumn sown 
in and stiff clay soils are wheat and wheat 
8 respectively ; and accordingly it will be seen 
ton the whole the returns of opinion as to 
wheat crop are unfavorable. Not, of course, 
unfavorable as those of last year, but still so 
as the wheat crop is concerned, promising 
hing whatever to remedy the past most disastrous 
son which English agriculturists have known. 
ing corn, however, is generally good. Barley 
1 oats, especially the latter, may be expected 
yield unusually well. Beans are blighted, and 
y are also thinly planted, owing to the use of 
erior seed. Peas are generally very good. 
tatoes are almost universally attacked with the 
ease ; Which is this year unusually early in its 
rearance, and threatens to be unusually mis- 
cvous in its effect. Hay has been, in all late 
tricts, ‘*got’’ with much difficulty ; and a fair 
yp is damaged to the extent of at least one- 
if. Turnips and other green crops are general- 
very promising ; but mangel wurtzels and car- 
s are not half planted, owing to failure of | 
dl. On the whole we have on all turnip and} 
rley soils the probability of a good season— 
ile the prospects of wheat and bean growers, 
d of clay land farmers generally, are unfavor- 
le.” 
I'he Paris Journal of Practical Agriculture of 
cust 20th, sums up a full review of the con- 
ion and prospects of the crops in France, as 
lows : 


“The year 1861 may be considered as rery 
diocre as regards the production of wheat. 
ite fortunately Indian corn, barley and oats, 
ll furnish a passable return. Potatoes are at- 
eked with the disease, but they will neverthe- 
8 probably give such a crop as to reward the 
Itivator for his pains. Beets appear to be do- 
y pretty well; the same is true of industrial 
gps, except hops, which have generally been 
voured by insects. The second crops of forage 
il partly make up the deficit of the haying. 
sto the vine, it will, without doubt, yield a 
od crop, except where the spring frosts, which 
‘re too numerous this year, affected it, or the 
1it has suffered too much from dropping off. 
fine, agriculture has to record a mediocre year 
yon its annals.”’ 


The flow of specie into this country in pay- 
ent for our breadstuffs is, therefore, likely to 
ntinue, giving us the means by which the Gov- 
nment is to be sustained in its prosecution of 
e present war, and the wheels of business kept 
prosperous and active motion. 














Tus Nationat Loan. It is stated that nine 
illions of the new national loan has been al- 
ady subscribed for by individuals and corpor- 
ions, and the subscriptions are coming in at the 
te of two and a half millions per day, in sums 
irying from fifty dollars to one hundred thou- 
nd dollars. When the Secretary of the Treas- 
ry gets his five hundred subscription agents at 
ork in all the principal cities and towns of the 
nion, it will not be many days before the Gov- 
‘rament coffers will be overflowing. The money 
ticle of the New York Herald of Friday last, 
LYS : 
*-Over one million dollars were paid into the 
ab-treasury this morning, by the subscribers to 
he national loan. The heaviest sum subscribed 
uring the day was one of one hundred thousand 
ollars, which came from one of the most pru- 
ent and conservative financial institutions in the 
ity. A large individual subecription—fifty thou- 
ud dollars—was made by an old, careful and 
ighly conservative merchant, who informed the 
ub-treasurer, on tendering him his check for the 
mount, that he had come to the conclusion that 
; was his duty to lend this money to the Govern- 
ent, and that, moreover, he considered it an ex- 
ellent investment. Several $25,000 subserip- 
ions came from financial institutions, and the 
sual mixed assortment from individuals.’’ 





A Mover Ratroan Manacer. We most 
ewrtily endorse the following handsome compli- 
sent to the energy and ability which has always 
haracterized the administration of the present 
opular Superintendent of the Kennebec and Port- 
ind Railresd. The Kennebec Journal says : 


and well appoin‘ed naval expedition now being 
fitted out ©, New York, for some point on the 
Southsen coast. 
te its precise destination and object, but con- 
jecture is busy enough to supply almost any 
deficiencies of information. 
intended to co-operate with Gen. Fremont’s move- 
ment down the Mississippi to attack New Or- 
leans ; but Fremont has not yet commenced his 


tack upon Pensacola and the capture of the Navy | 
Yard at that place—Pensacola being the only | 16 Wasbington, 











NEWSPAPER. 








The State Election. 

We find in the Bangor Whig the fullest details 
yet published, of the results of the recent State 
election. It gives returns of the Governor vote 
from 328 towns. The total vote in these towns 
is for Washburn, 51,985; Jameson, 19,162; 
Dana, 16,739—giving Washburn a majority of 
16,084—and a combined Union majority of 54,- 
408. The following is a recapitulation of the 
vote by counties as far as heard from : 

Wash. Jameson. Dana. 


Great Naval Expedition. 
The telegraph gives us information of a large 


Nothing of course is known as 


Some imagaine it is 





° ° ° bh 24 Cumberland, 6802 2255 3128 

advance in that direction and several months) 9) yor, 5538 828 3633 
fore he will be in a position to co- | 27 Somerset, ° 3295 1241 1056 

ange SE ¢ ‘ i Onl 13 Waldo, 9512 1123 837 
operate with a naval force, before New Orleans, | j9 Sagadahoc, 1774 692 123 
even should he be successful enough to overcome | 12 Lincoln, 1637 731 672 
f 7 Mi — . 14 Knox, 2017 1628 643 

all the obstacles of the descent of the Mississipp!. | 95 Kennebeo, BSll 42520 419 
the capture of Memphis, &c. It is thought by| 25 Hancock, — — h pe 
others that the expedition is intended for an at- 4 —— (complete) 6324 2017 1288 








1745 305 660 


21 Piscataquis, 
1818 570 790 





P 32 Oxford, 4181 1618 1710 
harbor south of Norfolk suitable for the winter | }¢ Franklin, 1906 975 433 
rendezvous and refitting of our fleet, particularly | 14 Aroostook, 684 211 153 
the larger class of frigates, affording at the same 51985 19162 16739 


time admirable facilities for the secure debarka- 
tion and concentration of troops in large numbers 
for offensive land operations into the interior. 
Others with a greater show of probability, per- 
haps, give the destination of the expedition as 
Beaufort, on the North Carolina coast, which 
communicates by railroad with Raleigh, the 
capital, and with every other place of considera- 
ble importance in the State. Beaufort harbor is 
well adapted for vessels having a draft of not 
more than sixteen or sevenfeen feet, but will not 
admit the heavier ships of our navy, which re- 


For the Legislature the returns show the elec- 
tion of 26 Republican to 5 Union Democrats to 
the Senate, and 108 Republican, 22 Union Dem- 
ocrats, and 3 Dana Democrats to the House, leav- 
ing 21 districts to be heard from. 


Tue Cavatry Rroment. An order has been 
issued from the Adjutant’s office for the raising 
of a regiment of cavalry in this State to rendez- 
vous in this city. The regiment will consist of 
ten companies of ninety-seven men each, and will 
be raised, organized and mustered into the service 
in accordance with the general order of the War 





quire at least twenty-four feet of water. 


Department. Being raised and organized by the 


More Sotpiers Wantep. Gen. Wilson in his 
speech at Faneuil Hall the other night remarked 
that “‘Gen. McClellan needed 150,000 men on 
the Potomac—with that number the foe before 
him would be vanquished in a week.’’ General 
Fremont needs 100,000 men to march with him 
to New Orleans. Gen. Grant at Cairo and in 
Kentucky, Gen. Rosencrans in Northwestern Vir- 
ginia, Gen. Wool at Fortress Monroe, all want 
more men to give efficiency and certainty to their 
operations. Enlistments are going on rapidly, it 
is true, but not fast enough has yet to enable the 
Government to put its heel uponali the hydra heads 
of rebellionat once. Something should be done to 
give a new impetus to the enlistment of volun. | 
teers, The Government has no lack of money, | 
and the pecuniary interests held out are of the| 
most liberal character, neither is there a deficiency | 
of men in the free States who are able, and ought | 
to be willing, to enter the ranks. The time may 
come when drafting will have to be resorted to ; | 
but at this season of the year there are young men 
enough out of employment to more than doable! 
the present force in the field. Let every patriotic | 
and proper influence be brought to bear for the 
encouragement of a more rapid enlistments. 
Maine has not been backward in the work, but 
more men are wanted—more men ! 


Merper 1x Porttanp. The Portland Adver- 
tiser of Friday states that on Thursday noon, an 
aged colored man named Richard Hill, residing 
on Munjoy, was deliberately murdered by his son 

Richard L. Hill. For some time there had been 
a domestic difficulty between the two, and yester- 
day the son laid in wait for the father to return 
from work, and as he came up towards the house, 











For the Maine Farmer. 
GOD SAVE OUR NOBLE UNION. 
BY A. B. SIBLEY. 


It came to us through darkness, 

It came to us through blood ; 
It shone out like the “Promise 

Of God” upon the flood. 
A beacon, it has served us 

With true, unerring flame, 
And cast a blaze of glory 

Upon our nation’s name. 

God save our noble Union. 


Twas left us by our fathers, 
Those souls of priceless worth, 
The nobiest types of manhood 
That ever walked on earth. 
’Twas bought with fearful struggles, 
By sacrifice sublime, 
And stands a prou'l memento 
For all the coming time. 
God save our noble Union. 


Our land, a waste of nature, 
Where beast and savage strayed ; 
Ita wealth of lakes and rivers 
Unlocked by keys of trade. 
Then sunlike rose the Union— 
A terror to our foes— 
And lo, this “waste of nature” 
Now “blossoins as a rose.” 
God save our noble Union. 


The hallowed flag that bore us 
‘ So proudly through the wars, 

Is there a hand would sever 

Its sisterhood of stars ? 
Great God, can we so blindly 

Cast all thy gifts away? 
Or throbs there in this nation 

One heart that will not pray— 

God save the noble Union? 
—-—_— -++ <9 >> ——_—__ -—__—___- -—-—- 


Letters from the 7th Regiment---No. 3. 





Cayvp Lyon, Baltimore, Md. 
Sept. 11th, 1861. , 


Dear Farmer:—I have lately spent a short 
furlough in the country, and will give you the 
result of my observations for the benefit of your 
rural readers. The country around Baltimore as 
far as I have been, is very beautiful. The trees 
are different from what one meets in a ride among 
the hills of Maine. 


The defences of Beaufort consist mainly of Fort 
Macon, situated at the Southern extremity of a 
long, narrow point of land which forms the west- 
ern side of the entrance to the harbor. It is 
strongly built, and is mounted with a hundred 


direct authority.and at the expense of the General 
Government, no State bounty will be allowed, but 
when honorably discharged at the expiration of 
their term of service, each recruit w 1 be paia 


: $100. Horses, equipments, uniform and arms 

and thirty cannon, of heavy calibre, man of | *. ey Ae “iwi 

th m4 eh tine aes pee aie | will be provided by the Government. None but 
cer agente d - fi a Deeen, eit |sound, able-bodied men between the a ‘s of 18 

bly by experienced naval officers who have trai- | agente 


. 35 y C ] d 

torously deserted our service. On the east side of. and 35 y ore of correct — ume 
the harbor is a battery of a dozen guns, whose |habits, active, intelligent, vigorous an hardy, 

aie Rete .y : | weighing not less than 125 nor more than 160 Ibs. 
fire, in conjunction with that of the Fort, would lai tmasiated, Gensel aon, endie wal 
be very formidable. As the Fort, however is sit- | gion P "7 h " ‘ll ne A j 
uated on land nearly on a level with the sea, and | quelled te ati other supests, wt amine 
exposed on its outer side, it could be bombarded 


for enlistment. 
y ye eve to believe, from the ap- 
with terrible effect by our ships, lying at anchor We Case anny eam Oe heen, Sen Cony 
with the wind off shore. 


. ._ | plications which are already on file ingthe Adju- 

Under cover of this | i ‘ a” , 

| tant General's office, that the requisite number of 
bombardment, a force of twenty thousand men, 
which is said to constitute a part of the projected 


men for this regiment will be speedily obtained. 

*s admirably adapted for the servi > 

expedition, could be easily landed on a clean sand | nen fie ne A “ ’ x apne nner gions bet 

heach from one to three miles to the westward of | cy m1 iene, 2 
the Fort. Once landed, under a competent and 


| active Morgan horses, to be found in every section 
enterprising leader, like Gen. Butler, the capture 


of the State, are what is needed. 
, We are told that Gen. McClellan feels the want 
of the Fort and the oceupation of Beaufort would | piles tabagaciager : 
not be long delayed. The permanent possession of | 


of cavalry at this moment, and the Department 
ary ‘is pressing in its demands for cavalry regiments. 
the place however, would be of no special impor- P - y ree 
tance to our government, except asa harbor of | 


We are satisfied that Maine will not be wanting 
refuge for our ships during the winter months, 


in her duty now, but will respond promptly to 
and as a basis of military operations should it be | the att. 
deemed necessary during the approaching cam-| gg The Fighth Regiment, which left this city 
paign, to aid the loyal men of the State Kya move-' on Tuesday morning last, en route for New York, 
ment into the interior. We shall not be long’ was handsomely entertained on its arrival at 
left’ to conjecture however, for a solution of the’ Brunswick. The citizens turned out en masse, 
matter. The Government is undoubtedly pre-and received the men with enthusiasm. A boun- 
pared to strike a blow somewhere, the echo of tiful rapply of provisions, hot coffee, &e., was 
which will resound throughout the land, carrying furnished the troops, and boquets of beautiful 
joy, we trast to every loyal heart and terror to flowers in great profusion were given them by 
traitors. the ladies. The regiment arrived in Portland at 

















No towering pines crown 





i i ice, both shots taking ef- 
Seen See oe so oe hills, but dark oaks, and spreading sycamores 
fect, the second one killing him instantly. Of-| : 5“! 
| cluster on the slopes, while the beautiful alan- 


ficers Brown and York arrested the murderer. | 


Tue Loxpon Exutsition or 1862. Although 


10 o'clock and proceeded immediately to Boston 


where they arrived at 3 o’clock, and after a gen- 
erous collation on the Common, provided by the 
liberality of the city, they left by the Boston and 
Providence Railroad on a special train, taking the 
steamer Commodore for New York, where they 
arrived on Wednesday afternoon. 

The troops remained on board the steamer all 
nigui, and the next morning they took the Long 


Congress, at its recent extra session, authorized 
the appointment of Commissioners to represent 
the manufacturers, producers and artizans of this 
country at the great exhibition in London in) 
1862, no appointments have yet been made for | 
the purpose. It is only through a commissioner | 
appointed by the Government that any manufac- | 


tures or products from this country can be e..ter- 


Island Railroad for Ilempstead, to join Gen. Sher- 
man’s command which was encamped there. 

A despatch from New York dated Sunday, states 
that the 8th Maine with the New Hampshire 3d 
and Rhode Island 3d left Hempstead on Saturday 


ed for exhibition. It is high time the appoint- 
ment was announced, 80 that exhibitors may be 
able to make the necessary arrangements. The 
English papers state that the catalogues of the | 
exhibition are to go to press on the first day of |", =a 
February next, before which time all articles and | night for W ashingten. 

| Before the debarkation of the troops from the 
good must be entered. Although the present 


i aay ‘ ‘ : | steame ‘ day .K ly 2 ber of 
condition of affairs in this country will seriously eteamer on Thursday, Jos. Kennedy a member o 


| i eae . 
y a . sx y J yer- 
mur the prospects of an exhibition of American | CO™P®"Y Hi. belonging i caer aa, GS eons 
: , , board and was drowned. is body was recovered 
products so flattering to the national pride as that | 1 has } kh ins itaaieeeih 
of 1851, we can still show to the world that the ‘om ee ee ee oe 7 





have not deteriorated since that memorable event, 
and that we have at least not lagged behind the 
rest of the civilized world in the march of im- 
provement. We would urge upon the manufac- 
turers and mechanics of Maine, some of whom 
proudly shared in the glories of the former ex- 
hibition, the importance of being worthily rep- 
resented again in such an illustrious assemblage 
of the arts. In the absence of the Secretary, we 
are not able to say what action, if any, has been 
taken by the Trustees of our State Agricultural 


industrial and inventive energies of our people | 


Tue Nivtn Reciment. The camp of the Ninth 
is rapidly filling up. Two full companies are now 
‘on the ground, and eight others with partially 
filled ranks have also arrjved. It is expected that 
the regiment will be organized and ready to leave 
for the seat of war on Tuesday next, the time 
fixed for their departure. Company A, from 
Eastport, Calais and vicinty, is composed of ex- 
cellent material and well officered. Capt. Emery, 
who resigned his position of Preceptor of the 
Eastport High School to take command of the 
company, is a gentleman, we understand, of su- 


Society, to ensure a representation of Maine at | perior qualifications for the position. He goes 
the exhibition, but it occurs to us that some into the work with a patriotic enthusiasm and an 
movement on their part would have the effect to intelligent appreciation of its duties, which, we 


arouse a public interest in the subject, not en- | trust, will ensure him honorable distinction in the 
tirely unproductive of desirable results. Surely profession of arms. 


our people are not so absorbed in the work of | 
putting down rebellion and punishing treason | 
that they cannot direct some attention to those 
peaceful achievements which are the true glory 
‘of a nation. Let us realize the truth of the 
poet’s declaration, that ‘* Peace hath her victories, 





tarThe company of volunteers raised in this 
city to be connected with the Ninth Regiment, 
was organized on Monday last, by the choice of 
Thomas L. Reed, Captain; Henry Sewall, Ist 
Lieutenant ; John L. Emerson, 2d Lieutenant. 
no less renowned than war.” pred ipen soe gumbers eighty-five, and is com- 
posed of hardy, vigorous and adventurous young 


Since the above was written a despatch from . 
Washington states that the President has ep | who will promptly perform any duty re- 
quired of them as soldiers. The officers are in- 


pointed the following Commissioners to represent | ‘1""" a bl , ea tl 
the interests of American exhibitors at the Lon- | *!ligent and capable gentlemen, ee 
confidence and attachment of their men in an 


don Exhibition : : 
Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State ; Caleb B. unusual degree. We confidently expect to hear 
Smith, Secretary of Interior ; Edward Everett of | ® honorable and soldierly report from them. 


Massachusetts ; James Lenry of the Smithsonian “ 
Institute ; Robert B. Minturn of New York; J.|  Ettior tne avtecep Traitor. We learn that 


Dawson Coleman of Pennsylvania; John H. | sufficient evidence has been obtained to convict 
on of Ohio ; James R. Partridge of Mary- Elliot, who was recently arrested in Freedom and 
Walloch Sages of Wesiingion we iy Seaton eageages. 4 ol to Fort katy wtte, of theerine of rene 
of Washington ; Jos. C. G. Kennedy, Superin-| Col. E. K.Smart of Camden, by authority of the 
tendent of the Census Bureau. Government, visited Freedom last week, and ob- 
tained the depositions of various parties, who tes- 

EF The Augusta Mutual Fire Insurance Com-| tifed to the unlawful objects of the military com- 
pany, finding their losses to impose assessments | pany organized in that town, and the full complic- 
larger than Stock Company premiums, have con- | ity of Elliot in the design to interpose an‘armed 
cluded to close up their affairs. Those who have resistance to the execution of the laws. Since the 


insured in this Company will therefore have to} arrest of their leader, we understand the company 
look elsewhere for protection. | has been disbanded. 


The Maine Insurance Company, of Augusta, | - 
(J. H. Williams, Esq., Secretary—oflice over the | §grThe strictures sent us by a member of the 
Post Office) is a safe and responsible Stock Com-|7th regiment, upon a recent communication in 
pany which insures against fires at reasonable the Eastern Times, would be out of place in our 
charges. | columns. If any injustice has been done the re- 
'giment, as is alleged by our correspondent, redress 
Tur Kennesec Company. The cotton factory ‘should be applied for to the paper where the orig- 
in this city, after an interval of several weeks, ;4) mis-statements appeared, and we have no 
devoted to the repair of machinery, &c., has Te-| doubt, the conductors of the Times will afford 


























4‘Since B. H. Cushman, Esq., entered upon the 
uties of Superintendent of Kennebec and Port- 
ind Railroad, there has been steady improvement 
1 all its arrangements. He has been most suc- 
ssfulin his system of economy and in his efforts 
» accommodate the people. The value and the 
eputation of the road have been raised, the 
opes of its owners increased and the people now 
egard jf as their road and they like it.’’ 





ta” We,were mistaken in attributing the au- 
horship of a letter copied from the Bangor Whig, 
iving intelligence of the death of his son at Bull 
‘un, to Noah Barker, Esq., of Exeter. Mr. B. 
nforms us that it was written ‘by a gentleman of 
he same name, but of another family, resident in 
ldtown. 





tay The editor of the Lewiston Advecate—who 
re suppose, has a horse to sell—think of the 
lea '—inguixes, ‘why don’t some of those who 
re purchasing horses in Maine for the Federal 
jovernment, make one visit to Androscoggin 














yunty ? 





commenced operations—running for the present | every reasonable opportunity for the purpose. 
five-sixths of the time. The Company have on! phe correction of our own errors, and those of 
hand material sufficient for two months work, ! oy, correspondents, occupy full as much space as 


and we are informed that the mill can be run to | we can profitably spare for such purposes. 
advantage even at the present high price of cotton. | 


The prospect therefore is that the factory will be | 
Xept in operation during the ensuing winter. 





East Oxrorp Socrety. This is a new Agricul- 
‘tural Society, organized on the 2d inst. at Dix- 
- , P = field, by the choice of the following officers : 

P se CUE. a) the list of County Lyman Rawson, President ; Isaac N. Stanley, 
Shows on our first page, will be found noticed a | Secretary and Treasurer. 

thange of time of the North Kennebec Exhibition, | Trustees—Alvan Bolster, Chas. T. Chase, Phin- 
Tom the first to the second week in October. A | 28 Howe, Geo. C. Thompson, Simeon C. Gleason, 
‘lip from the office of the Waterville Mai? informs Samuel S. Wyman, John Reed, Isaac Randall, 


4 : 7 Jeremiah Richardson, and Asa Fuller. 
us that, having ascertained that the advertised | ‘The first Fair wil be holden at Dixfield Village, 
Show of Horses at Bangor is not the Slate Show, on Wednesd:y and Thursday, Oct. 9th and 10th, 


but an individual enterprise, the Trustees of the 1861. E. G. Harlow is invited to deliver the 

North Kennebec Agricultural Society have finally | address on the occasion. 

concluded to hold their Show and Fair at the Senne: eam,’ the eee Ges tin YO. 

usual time, and as at first advertised, on Tuesday Fuller of Readfield, brother of Eben Fuller, Esq., 

and Wednesday, Oct. 1st and 2d. of this city, suddenly fell dead in Winthrop Vil- 
iar The Fall Term of Waterville College com- | lage on Monday last, while driving his team of 

menced on Wednesday last—the Freshman class | oxen. His death was occasioned by disease of the 








Ile is about 34 years of age. | 

The Portland Courier says that circumstances | 
indicate that at the time the deed was committed | 
the murderer had been caught by his father in 
the act of taking a deed of the property, an in-| 
surance policy on the house for $400, a silver) 
watch, and about $14 from the old man’s trunk, | 
and also other papers, the whole of which he was | 
packing ina carpet bag, evidently intending to) 
carry them off. When he found he was discov~ 
ered he turned on the old man, and discharged | 
one of the pistols, and followed him out of the | 
house and fired the other. Appearances woald 
seem to indicate that he intended to murder the | 
old man in the night, and make off with every-| 
thing that was valuable. | 


Dr. Licururty. This gentleman is an experi-| 
enced practitioner in all diseases of the eye and 
ear, and also catarrh in its various forms. lis | 
successful practice in Portland, Bath and Lewiston, 
during a recent visit to those places, has justified | 
the flattering testimomals to his skill which | 
heralded his coming into this State. He pro- 
poses making another professional visit to Maine, 
and will be at the Bangor Howse for one month, | 
commencing with Sept. 17th, where he will be’ 
happy to give his attention to the treatment of 
the above-mentioned diseases. The permanent 
institute with which Dr. Lighthill is connected, 
is No. 359 St. Mark’s Place, New York. We copy’ 
a few of the testimonials from responsible names, 
which have come under our notice : 








Scrence Successrut. The successes to which 
science in the healing art is ingeniously and 
boldly pushed, are never more gratifying than 
when they result in giving perfection and life to 
functions that previously had been, apparently, 
imperfect and incapable of healthful animation. 
It is pleasurable to record such triumphs. Dr. 
Lighthill, of No. 34 St. Mark’s Place, has re-! 
cently again attained such an end ina case of 
ocular treatment. Ife operated upon Mr. Wm. 
P. Gardner, a young gentleman residing at South 
Kingstown, R. I., who had been blind from birth. 
The operation was perfectly successful, and the 
young man has ever since rejoiced in the sight 
which had been so long and so strangely obscured. 
—New York Express. 

Dearyess. Dr. Lighthill continues to receive | 
communications like the following from his num-’ 
erous patients, who have been benefitted by his 
skillful treatment : 

Dr. Licguruttt—Dear Sir: Allow me to thank | 
you for the great benefit conferred upon me by 
your treatment. I have been deaf for nearly nine 
years ; could not hear common conversation, and 
was troubled with noises of all sorts in my head, 
so much that I scarcely could rest nights. Two 
months ago | placed myself under your care, and 
now my hearing is entirely restored, and my head 
is free and clear of those troublesome noises. My 
heart is full of gratitude and praise to our Crea- 
tor, by whose divine a you restored to me the 
blessings of hearing. can never adequately 


recompense you for your invaluable services, but the past week, of any thing likea serious nature ; | 


will pray to our Lord for your welfare and hap-, 
piness as long as [ shall be permitted to live by | 
the mercy of God. 
Very gratefully, 
P. S.—To-day I heard preaching perfectly 
plain, the first time in nine years. 
Fall River, Mass., June 2, 1861. | 
—Providence Post, June 8th. 
Cure ror Catarru. For fourteen years I was | 
affected with the very worst form of Catarrh. I) 
could not lay on my back at night on account of 
excessive discharge down my throat, which at 
times nearly choked me. Two month ago I 
placed myself under the care of Dr. Lighthill, | 
and now [ am entirely cured of this most loath-, 
some disease. My general health, which was| 


very much impaired, has also improved, and, in| the 7th Regiment, and the kindly feelings en- 


fact, I feel like a new man. } 
Cuarves A. Lutuer. | 
Pawtucket, June 10, 1861. 


—Providence Journal, June 11th. _in the afternoon we were marched from the en- 


Peterson’s MaGaztne is the first of the October 
monthlies in the field. The embellishments and 
literary contents are also A No 1, as usual. Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens’ interesting tale of **‘ The Broken 
Life”’ is continued in this number. C. J. Peter- 
son, publisher, 306 Chesnut street Philadelphia. | 





Terms $3 per annum. 





thus, and graceful weeping willow form grateful 
avenues of shade by the roadside. The farms are 
very level, and easily worked, I should judge. 
The farmers are just plowing their land for win- 
ter wheat ; they plow very shoal, only about six 
inches. The land, for the most part, seems to be 
well drained, naturally, but there is no under- 
drainage. The principal crops raised are corn, 
wheat, oats, and hay. Nearly all raise fruit and 
vegetables for their own use, and there are many 
‘*truck farmers’’ who raise nothing else. 

The average price of marketable commodities 
are as follows: hay, $12; straw, $8; wheat, 
$1,10; corn, 56 ets. ; oats, 30 cts. ; rye, 60 cts.; 
potatoes, 60 cts.; apples, $2 per barrel; peas, 
$1 per bushel ; butter, 25 ects. per pound; eggs, 
14 cts.; peaches, Sl per bushel. Apple trees 
are not very flourishing here, but pears produce 
abundantly, so also peaches, grapes, quince, &c. 
The farmers use a great deal of special manure, 
such as guano, ground bone, &c., but do not seem 
to take much pains to compost farm-yard manure. 
Wheat is sown from the middle of September to 
the middle of October. The Hessian fly seems 
to be the great enemy of wheat in this region. 

The farms around the city are worth from five 
to six hundred dollars per acre. Labor is worth 
ten dollars per month the year through. There is | 
very little slave labor around the city, but the | 





The Record of the War, 


+e @er 
Successful Federal Skirmishings in Missouri. 
Rota, Mo., Sept. 9. Eight prisoners were 


| sent to St. Louis this morning. They were cap- | bridge whic 


tnred ina skirmish between the Home Guards 
and the rebels at Douglas Prairie, in Gasconade 
county. ‘Two rebels were killed; and in another 
skirmish the same day tern more rebels were killed 
and 32 horses captured. At another place near 
Cuba, two scouts were taken with Provost Marshal 
McKinstry’s passes in their pockets, 
Three Maine Soldiers Captured by the Rebels. 
Wasuincton, Sept. 10. Yesterday Edward®S, 
Clark, Martin O. Harper and David R. Patch, of 


| the 5th Maine regiment, were taken prisoners. 


The Privatcer Sumter at Trinidad. 

Wasurnxctox, Sept. 10. The Government has 
official advices from Trinidad Aug. 7, that the 
pirate Sumter on the 13th of July sailed boldly 
into that harbor, reporting herself to the author- 
ity as being on a cruise ; was last from Port Ca- 
bello, and since running the blockade had ea ptured 
eleven American vessels. 
tute prisoners, who were kindly cared for. She 


She landed eight desti- | 








their arms within a short distance of the enem 
each man ready to resume the conflict next morn. 
ing. 
__ The thief Floyd fled during the night, sinki 
his boats in the river, and destoaptnns Son 
Ig h he made when he first occupied the 
position. The turbulence and depth of the river 
and the exhaustion of our troo , made it impos. 
sible to _— — He left his camp equippage 
wagons, horses, la uantities of ition 
and it end cf onate 4 of ammunition 
ur loss was 15 killed and about 7 
nerally flesh wounds. The rebel A re 
nown. They carried their dead and wounded 
with them, but their loss must have been serious 
Capt. MeGroarty of Cincinnati, and Capt. Me- 
Mullen and Lieut. Snyder of Ohio, are among the 
wounded, but not dangerously 80. 
Twenty-five of Col. ‘Tyler's men who were taken 
by Floyd at Cross Lane, were recaptured. Floyd's 
— baggage, with that of is officers "was 
taken. 
Generals Rosecrans and Benham, Colonels Me. 
Cook, Lyle and Lowe, Captains Hartsuff, Snyder 
McCullen and Burke, of the 10th Ohio regiment. 
and other officers, displayed conspicuous personal 





remained till the 5th of August, coaled and out- gallantry. ‘The troops were exclusively Ohioans, 


fitted. The British flag was hoisted on the Gov- 
ernment flag staff for her arrival, and the officers 
of the British war vessel Cadmus appeared to be 
on most amicable terms with those of th Sumter. 
The merchant who supplied the coal did so with 
the consent and approval of the Attorney General. 
There has been no American consul at Trinidad 
for many months. 
Matiny in the Rebel Camp. 

Batrtinore, Sept. 10. A letter to the American 
from a citizen of Leesburg, says that a whole 
Mississippi regiment stationed there revolted on 
Saturday, broke their muskets to pieces, and 
started tor home. This intelligence is from a re- 
sponsible and reliable man who has furnished 
the American regularly with correct information 
from that vicinity. He adds in a note, ‘‘this is 
reliable.”’ 

Capture of a Rebel Steamer on the Missis= 

’ sippi. 

Lovutsv1ELE, Sept. 9. The Memphis Avalanche, 
of the 8th, announces that the steamer Hartford 
City has been captured by Federal gunboats. The 
entire crew are prisoners. 

Union Regiment in North Carolina. 

New York, Sept. 11. Col. Hawkins has form- 
ed the nucleus of a North Carolina regiment at 
Hatteras. He has two hundred men already en- 
listed. ; 

A rebel prisoner states that since the Hatteras 
affair, thirteen regiments have left the rebel army 
fur the South. 

Fighting near Chain Bridge. 

Wasnincton, Sept. 11, 1861. This afternoon 


, and showed great bravery. 

| Gen, Rosecrans Official Report, 
Wasutxeton, Sept. 12. Gen. Rosecrans’ official 
report to headquarters to-night states that he 
,marched 174 miles before the battle, and found 
| the rebels strongly intrenched in so dense a forest 
| that they not visible 300 yards off. The rebel 
force was six regiments and sixteen pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

Just as an assault was about to be made, night 
came on, when our force was withdrawn from the 
woods, and formed a line of battle in front of the 
enemy, where they laid on their arms till morning, 
when runaway contrabands reported that the ene- 
my had crossed Gauley bridge during the night. 
|Col. Ewing took possession of the camp about 

seven o'clock, taking a few prisoners, two stands 
of colors, and a considerable quantity of arms, 
ammunition, equipage, &e. 

The rebels destroyed the bridge, and owing to 
the exhaustion of the men, and no means of im- 
mediately replacing it, it was deemed prudent to 
encamp the captured camp, first sending a few 
rifled cannon shot among the retreating enemy, 
for moral effect. Our loss is probably twent 
killed and one hundred wounded. The enemy's 
loss is unknown, but must be heavy. 

Salves Manumitted by Gen. Fremont, 

Sr. Louis, Sept. 12. The Provost Marshal will 
|issue a proclamation to-morrow stating that the 
jcommanding General has satisfactory evidence 
| that Thomas L. Snead of this city, having taken 
san oe with the enemies of the United 

States, and the Military Commission now in ses- 
sion at the Arsenal having reported the facts to 


| 








| 
| 





| 
| 


the Vermont Third and the Maine Sixth Regiments | headquarters as a result of its deliberation, the 
were reconnoitering on the road leading from) Major General commanding has executed and 
Chain Bridge to Falls Church, when they sud- published deeds of manumission in favor of Frank 
denly came upon a column of several thousand of Lewis and Hiram Reid, heretofore held to service 
the enemy, by whom they were nearly surround- ‘or labor by said Snead, and they are free and for- 
ed; but they managed to fall back on the pickets | ever discharged from the bond of servitude, giv- 
in good order. ing them full right and authority to have, use 
Wasutxcton, Sept. 11. A large party started and control their own labor or service as to them 
out at 7 o'clock this morning from the vicinity of may seem proper without accountability to said 
Chain Bridge, under the command of Colonel | Snead. 
Stevens, of the New York Highlanders. Itcon-| Dispersion of Rebel Force in Missourt. 
sisted of several detached companies of infantry, | Wasutncton, Sept. 12. The following dispatch 
a company of cavalry, and Capt. Griffin's battery. | yas received to-night at the Headquarters of the 
As our skirmishers advanced, the enemy’s pick- Army : 
ets retired beyond Lewinsvile, about seven miles Sr. Louris, Sept. 12. 
a — Bridge. Our twoops having accom | To Col. E. D. Townsend: A report of Gener- 
plished the object of their errand connected with al Pope to-day from Hermeville says he-made 
the reconnoisance of the country, began to Te- night marches and reached Green last Sunday, 
trace their steps, when a large force of rebels, who, however, got notice of his approach, but 
consisting of two regiments of infantry and Col- | that he was successful in contriving the dispersing 
= a —_— of Virginia ae of 3000 rebels, who left behind les much bag- 
with a battery of four pieces, were seen approach- | ,. +30 ; - : 
ing from the direction rt Falls Chureh, p+ ve ee wa ty deen on hes Een. Pores 


laborers are mostly colored people, though there! with a view of cutting off our troops and prevent- | 


are some Irish and German. | ing their return to their camp. A line of battle 


They have not the Maine law here, for in the | opened with shell, which was replied to from 
country there are three grog-shops to the mile,! (jriffin’s battery. Several rounds were fired on 


and the laboring class drink a great deal of liquor.| each side, when our troops ceased firing for about 


| was formed by the rebel forces, and their battery | 


Secession seems to be at a discount in the rural 
I saw the remains of a rebel flag-staff 
lying very low, but the stars and stripes waved | 
proudly near it as if triumphing over its fallen 
fue. | 

The Union candidate for Governor, Bradford, 
is a farmer, and lives about five miles from the | 
city. The farmers here seem to be quite liberal, | 
and are very polite to the soldiers. Even our | . , ~~ 
| ing exploded in their midst. 

The command was then given to withdraw, and 
our column fell back in good order to Chain 
Bridge, reaching there late in the afternoon. 

Gen. Smith, commanding the division to which 
these troops are attached, arrived on the ground 
shortly after the engagement commenced. 

The names of the killed of thes Federal troops 
are: Of the 19th Indiana Regiment, Sergeant 
Samuel Goodwin, Co. 1; privates Oliver Hubbell 
and William H. Wood, Co. D; Lieut. Hancock 
of Co. I is supposed to be killed, as he was seen 
fall. Three privates in Co. D werée® wounded, 
and three are supposed to have been taken pris- 
oners. Of the 3d Vermont Regiment, Amos 
Mazerole of Co. C, and William Colburn, also of 
Co. C, were killed, and four of the same company 
were slizhtly wounded. 

These casualties were in part owing to the fear- 
less daring of the men, who violated positive or- 
ders which were given to secure their safety. 

The Rebel Ferce around Manassas 120,000, 

New York, Sept.11. The Commercial’s Wash- 
ington dispatch states that a rebel prisoner af- 


districts. 


good Quaker friends consent to have our warrior | 
boys within their quiet domicils, and they keep | 
us on the fat of the land while there. We have | 
found friends in and around Baltimore as kind as | 
those we left in our Northern homes, and as de-| 
voted in their attachment to the Union. 

I fear that a paragraph in my first letter may) 
ereate a wrong impression among our friends in| 
Maine. I said that liquor drinking was carried. 
on to an ‘‘alarming’’ extent. I meant that it 
was alarming in its effects upon the men. Though | 
there are, daily, cases of intoxication, they are | 


comparatively few in so large a number of men. 


Yet, the Lord deliver us from Baltimore whiskey, 
and intemperance in future. 
There kas been but little sickness in camp, for 


the cases are mostly slight attacks of diarrhea, 
caused by change of climate, &e. There has 


I. S. Wincox. | been one death in the regiment since leaving | 


Maine ; that was a private in Co. I, of Presque 
Isle. His name was Henry A. Day, from Castle 
Hill, Aroostook county. He was a young farmer 
twenty-one years of age, of good character and 
manly qualities,and is the first offering on the 
altar of his country from the Seventh. His re- 
mains now lie ina tomb in the western part of 
the city, but will be buried unless sent for by his 
friends. 

Yesterday was a day long to be remembered by 


gendered towards the patriotic ladies of Balti- 
more will not soon be forgotten. At four o'clock 


campment to Baltimore street, where the regi- 
ment was drawn up in line in front of a large 
stand, beautifully decorated with flags, trees, &e. 
There were thirty-four little girls dressed in| 
white, with red and blue trimmings, representing | 
the thirty-four States, each one held a miniature | 
flag in her hand. From the stand waved a beau- | 
tiful silk flag on a staff with an elegant tri-color- 








Honorante Mention. Major Berry, of Car-, ed wreath crowning it, designed for presentation | 


twenty minutes, in order to give the rebels an 
opportunity, which they would not embrace, of 


| infantry was too much fatigued to pursue. Horse- 
men, however, followed in pursuit ten or fifteen 
miles until the enemy scattered. 

‘The railroad east of Brookfield is open, and no 
more secession camps will be made within twenty 
miles. Gen. Grant telegraphs that the first gun 
is in position at Fort Holt, Ky. 

J.C. Fremont. 


| rected towards the rebel cavalry, which appcared | 


Signed 

meeting them on the open field, the rebels being Rebel =_— i. Semen 

for the greater part concealed in the wood. : ac i o | : is 
Our forces on resuming operations brought in- Py hla dang, ole Md ey tee teh to 

to action a 32-pounder, the shell from which soon | o¢ 4), p oon Messy va divided into tw he army 

silenced the rebel battery. The gun was then di- | <¢ > . Tp 7 a oa 

under Johnson and Beauregard. 
on the road leading to Fall's Church, and it soon | Richmond papers are full of doleful accounts 


sent them flying, a number reeling from their enue oa + to visit the rebel troo 
saddles and falling to the ground, the shell hay- |) > = 


lisle’s Battery, in his official report, makes hon. to our regiment. A group of ladies and several | 
orable mention of the bravery in the Bull Run gentlemen occupicd the upper platform, and a| 
fight, of Lt. Wm. D. Faller, a Calais boy, a|company of little boys in Zouave dress were’ 
graduate at West Point, and son of Hon. T. J.| paraded in fiont. At five o’clock the ceremonies | 
Fuller, for many years the eastern congressional | of presentation commenced with a very eloquent | 
representative of Maine. ,and affecting prayer by a venerable clergyman, | 
| whose name I did not learn. The hymn, ‘‘Amer-_ 
ica,’’ was then sung by the children with pleas- | 
‘ing effect, and was responded to by the band | 
with ‘Hail Columbia.” The flag was then pre-| 
sented by Hon. C. L. L. Leary, M. C., who made 
an eloquent and patriotic speech. I regretted 
that my position in the ranks prevented me from | 

Asorner Arrest. We understand that Leon-| hearing much of it, and therefore from making 
ard Sturdevant, Esq., of Winthrop, formerly of ny report of it. His allusions to the position | 
New Orleans, was arrested on Monday by U.S. of Maryland was enthusiastically received by the | 





tr Miss Victoria Dunn, a daughter of David 
Dunn, Esq. of Poland, in a fit of mental depres- 
sion, committed suicide by throwing herself under 
the wheels of a railroad train in South Paris, one 
day last week. She was 22 years of age, and bore 
an excellent character. 





twenty miles of Manassas is 120,000. Beaure- 

guard is reported to be concentrating his forces 

between Fairfax Court House and Leesburg. 

| Capt. Dare, of the Pocahontas, has been ar- 
waited for visiting rebels on the Virginia shore. 

Loyal Action of Kentucky Legisiature. 


Franxrort, Ky., Sept. 11. The House has 
adopted a resolution directing the Govenment to 
issue a proclamation ordering the Confederate 
troops to evacuate Kentucky soil by a vote of 71 
against 26. 

The House then refused to suspend the rules to 
allow another resolution to be presented, directing 
the Governor to issue a proclamation ordering 
the evacuation of Kentucky soil by both the Fed- 
eral and rebel troops. 

New York, Sept. 11. A special dispatch from 
Louisville to the Hearld, states that the Louisville 
Journal of the 10th calls upou Kentuckians to 
rise and make war to the knife on the invading 
Tennesseeans. Gen. Anderson is awaiting the 
action of the Legislature before commencing oper- 
ations. 

Dry Dock at Pensacola, Florida Burned. 

Puitape rnia, Sept. 11. The Louisville Cou- 
rier has a Mobile distatch stating that the Pensa- 
cola dry dock was entirely burned on 3d inst. 

North Carolina Brigade Tendered, 

Warurtncton, Sept. 11. Charles Henry Foster, 


claiming to be a Congressman elect from North | T. P. 


Carolina, called on the President to-day, and 

tendered a full brigade of loyalists from that State. 

The Force at Fort Monree to be Increased. 
Fortress Monroe, Sept. 11. 


in view of the increasing importance of the place | 


as a basis of offensive operations. 


Arrangementsare making to quarter the a 
’ the 


at Old Point in wooden barracks outside o 
fortress 


There is to be a 
large increase of military and naval forces here, | 


| between Manassas and the Potomac. No visitors 


|mond, who have been deprived of sugar, coffee 
|and newspapers. 
From North Carolina. 
|_ Seventy-five guns have been mounted at Fort 
| Macon, near Beaufort. A battery for the defense 
of Newbern has been erected within four hundred 
\yarde of the channel. It is mounted with four 
ong and three short naval 32-pounders. 
| Gen. Anderson appointed to the command of 
the Department of North Carolina, has arrived 
|at Newhern, where large quantity of arms and 
amunition are being sent. 
Seuthern News via Louisville. 

Lovisvitte, Sept. 12. A special dispatch to 
ithe Journal from Washington to-day says that 
j cannon are roaring in the distance, and a battle 
is going on. 

Several guns recently in possession of the State 
Guard were taken from this city yesterday, and 
nearly one hundred more were found under a hay 
stack in the suburbs. 

The steamers Treadwater, P. Bell, old and of 





firms that the rebel force, within a radius of little use, was seized by the Federals troops at 


Smithland. She had been conveying provisions 
up the Tennessee river. 

The Nashville American congratulates the rebel 
States on the selection of Gen. A. S. Johnston to 
command the Western division of the rebel army. 

The Richmond Examiner of the 9th says that 
since the battle at Cross Lane in Western Virgin- 
ia, Floyd has been waiting supplies. On Satur- 
day he brought down 15 prisoners, who had been 
straggling in the wood since the battle; also that 
the enemy had been outflanked by Gen. Chap- 
man, who held his position with 2000 militia. 

The same paper says that before many hours 
the Potomac Will be closed by powerful batteries. 
| Kentucky Legislature=--Order fer the Witke 

drawal of the Confederate Troops. 
Frankrort, Ky., Sept. 12. The Senate passed 
|the joint resolution from the House, yesterday, 
| esting the Governor to demand the withdrawal 

of the rebel troops from the State by a vote of 26 
to 8. 





Rebel Batteries on the Potomac. 

New York, Sept. 13. Richmond papers assert 
that Commander Buchanan is erecting batterics 
at White House, below Washington, to stop the 
navigation of the Potomac. 

Important Arrests in Baltimore. 

Bartinorg, Sept. 13. Tae Provost Marshal ar- 
jrested, this morning before day, Mayor Brown, 
Chas. H. Pitts, Lawrence Sangston, 5. IT. Wallis, 





Seott, and Ross Winans, members of the 
| Legislature, and T. K. Howard, editor of the Ex- 
change, and sent them to Fort McHenry. 


Battiwore, Sept. 13. The following additional 
arrests have been made: Messrs. Dennison, Quin- 
lan and Dr. Lynch, members of the Legislature 
from Baltimore county ; Henry M. Warfield, Dr. 
J. Hanson Thomas, John C. Brune, city members 
|of the Legislature ; also, Thomas W. Hall, Jr., 
|editor of the South. 
| 'The Legislature was to have met on Tuesday, 





Battle between Rosecrans and Floyd==-Floyd when jt js supposed further legislation hostile to 


Routed. 


the Government was to have been attempted. 


Crarkspcre, Va., Sept. 12. A_ battle took | Other urrests are rumored. 


are allowed to see the Federal prisoners at Rich- , 


place about 3 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon near; Henry May, member of Congress, Henry M. 
Summerville. Gen. Rosecrans, after making & | Morfit and G. Harrison, members of the Leg- 
reconnoisance, fuund Floyd's army of 5000,' with jgjature, have also been arrested. These with 


16 field pieces, entrenched in a powerful position the names previously sent complete the ten city 











numbering 34. heart. 


Marshal Clark, ona charge of treasonable cor-| assembled Baltimoreans ; and as he alluded to| 


respondence with the Southern rebels. 





ta Rev. Samuel Thomson of St. George, N. 
B. died on Sunday 8th inst,, from injuries re- 
cieved by being thrown from his carriage at Oak 
Bay on the Wednesday previous. 





EF The people of Jay are making preparations 


for a fine disploy of stock, &c., at their annual ever ready to fulfill his pledge. Boquets were | 
town show this fall. We are unable to give the showered upon our officers and men by the fair | 


time when it is to be held. 





Oxrorp County Society. The nineteenth an- 
nual Cattle Show and Fair of this Society will be 
held in South Paris, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d. 





ta Ex-Governor Briggs of Massachusetts who 
was terribly wounded by the accidental discharge 
of a gun some days since, died at his residence in 
Pittsfield on Thursday last. 





ta The Regimental Muster at Anson will 
come off on the 24th of September instead of the 
25th, which is the day appointed for the National 
Fast. 





Suarp-Snoorers. Our readers will notice the 


call for a company of sharp-shooters, to be raised 
in the State. ; 


| our homes along the Kennebec, Penobscot, and 
Aroostook in the distant Pine Tree State, our 
boys were deeply affected. 

| The flag was received by Col. Miller; and I 
_know he promised that it should never be stained 
| with dishonor, or surrendered, while a man was 
able to rally to its defence, and our men will be 


| patriots, and the ‘Star Spangled Banner” was 
sung by the children; the band then played 
“Yankee Doodle,” and the children sung ‘*Col- 
|umbia the Gem of the Ocean.”” There were up- 
| wards of three thousand citizens present, and 
| they were very enthusiastic. On the field of the 
‘banner on one side are thirty-four gold stars, on 

the reverse the following inscription encircled 

with stars: ‘From the ladies of East Baltimore 
|to the 7th Maine Regiment.’’ There seems to 
prevail the most friendly feelings toward our 
regiment in this part of the city. We are cer- 
| tainly most pleasantly situated in every respect, 


and have very little to cause complaint. 
| Our Colonel, Thos. 1H. Marshall, of Belfast, 
‘arrived yesterday. He seems to be a gentleman- 
ly officer and genial man. He was Lieut. Colonel 


of the Fourth Maine. Co. D. 


| west side of Gauley river. The rear an 
| of both flanks were inaccessible, and the front 
| was masked with heavy forests and a close jungle. 


on the top ofa mountain at Cannix Ferry, on the ‘delegates to the Legislature. 
extreme 


Hardee Retreating and his Troops Dispersing- 
| Sr. Lovie, Sept. 13—1 P.M. Capt. Foster of 


: i i last 
| Col. Lyle’s 10th Ohio regiment, of Gen. Benham’s | the Home Guards brou ht in seven prisoners 
| orale was in shane and drove a strong de- | night, who were direct from Hardee's army They 


| the 


face of a parapet battery and a long 


| The remainder of the Tenth and Thirteer 
| Regiments were brought into action 8: 


| Capt. Hartsuff, whose object was 1 
| connoisance. The enemy played : 


several companies to charge the battery w 


at the head of his regiment earl 


uns. 





sades for riflemen, when the battle opened fi --. 
. 110 
essively 


7 and fled. . 
| by Gen. Benham, and the Twelth af — by and the Missourians were dispersing. ‘These prison- 


on our forces €T8 left Hardee’s camp with the intention of re- 


terrifically with musketry, rifles, cannister and turning h 
shell, causing some casualties, Col. io = ed that the Governor's proclamation was annulled 
i ial law. 

| was brought down by a shot in the leg. Colonel | by the declaration of mar oa 
| Smith’s Thirteenth Ohio Regiment engaged the Preclamation of the Gevernor Genera 
enemy on the left and front. Col. Lowe fell dead | 
e in tke hottest | 
fire by a ball in the forehead. MeMullen’s how- Charleston ey 
itzer battery and Snyder’s two field Jove, ae | mye of the C 
time got into the best position possible under the He | 

circumstances, and soon silenced two of the rebel Majesty the Queen, I have ore = in legitimate 


i ing from 
The fire slackened at intervals, but grew more commerce, proceeding 
furious as night approached, when the German crate States shall be pares be duly protec 
Brigade was led ga!lantly into action by Colonel | the Confederate flag, an 
McCook, under direction of Adjutant General | by 


“ages , i rdee’s camp 
| ts f this side of report that a fight had occurred in Hare c ’ 
ranges Peli ong ag ae ae unknown. between the Missourians and Louisianians, in ref- 
‘ 


' Shortly afterward his scouts, consisting of four erence to the conduct of the Missourians in the bat- 


, F i tle at Springfield. P 
| companies suddenly discovered aa feat hadi ne 2 amuailien Gah teeeh Gan ts G0 


The Louisianians charged the 
camp as cowards. 

The also charged that while they were fight- 
ing, the Missourians actually stole their horses 
Hardee was falling back on Pocahontas, 


ome under Governor Giambel’s proclama- 
tion and becoming good citizens, but were inform- 


Cuba. Pe The 

Ricumonp, Sept. 12, via New Orleans. : 
A dent gives the 
ve Ss soe ine General of Cuba. 


pe . Jamation of her 
By virtue of a proc ined, aad wed 


e says : 


August 7, that all vessels occu Pts in the Confed- 


and cleared under 


the authorities of the Island. Foreig® consuls 


J! - . ce on their part 
Hartsuff, but after a furious fight of three hours | will be notified that no interfere 


the troops were recalled, and 


e troops laid on | will be tolerated.” 








— = 
Federal Fiee 
A Newbern (North ¢ 
tch to the Charlesto 
Feakeo war vessel apy 
night. When the train 
yrted that four vessel 
others coming in. Onl 
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MISSING. 


Not among the suffering wounded; 
Not among the peaceful dead; 

Not among the prisoners. ‘M ISSING,” 
That was all the message said. 


Yet his mother reads it over, 
Until through her painful tears, 
Fades the dear name she has called him 
For these two-and-twenty years. 


Round her all is peace and plenty; 
Bright and clean the yellow floor; 

While the morning glories cluster 
All around the kitchen door. 


Boberly, the sleek old house cat 
Drowses in his patch of sun; 
Neatly shines the oaken dresser; 

All the morning’s work js done. 


Through the window comes the fragrance 
Of a sunny harvest morn, 

Fragments songs from distant reapers, 
And the rustling of the corn; 


And the rich breath of the garden— 
Where the golden melons lie, 

Where the blushing plums are turaing 
All their red cheeks to the sky. 


Bitting there within the sunshine— 
Leaning in her easy chair; 

With soft lines upon her forehead, 
And the silver in her hair— 


Blind to sunshine—dead to fragranco— 
On that royal harvest morn: 

Thinking, while her heart is weeping, 
Of her noble-browed first-born. 


How he left her in the springtime, 
With his young heart full of flame, 

With his clear and ringing footstep, 
With his lithe and supple frame. 


How with tears his eyes were brimming, 
As he kissed a last “Good bye,” 

Yet she heard him whistling gayly 
As he went across the rye. 


Missinc. Why shonid he be missing ? 
He would fight until he fell; 

And if wounded, killed, or pris’ner, 
Some one there woukd be to tell. 


Missinc. &ti') a hope to cheer her! 
Safe, triumphant, he may come, 

With the victor army shouting, 
With the clamor of the drum ! 


fo through all the days of Autumn— 
In the eve and in the morn— 

Bhe will hear his quickening footsteps 
In the rustling of the corn. 


Or she will hush the household, 
While her heart goes leaping high, 
Thinking she hears him whistiing 
In the pathway through the rye. 
7 7 * * 7 
Far away, through all the Autumn, 
In a lonely, lonely glade— 
In the dreary desolation 
That the Battle Storm has made. 


With the rust upon his musket— 
In the eye and in the morn— 

In the rank-gloom of the fern leaves, 
Lies her noble browed first-born. 


Our Storvy-Celler. 
THE BLACK SAXONS. 
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Tyrants are but the spawn of ignorance, 
Begotten by the slaves they trample on ; 
Who, could they win a glimmer of the light, 
And see that tyranny is always weakness, 
Or fear with its own bosom ill at ease, 
Would laugh away in scorn the sand-wove chain, 
Which their own blindness feigned for adamant, 
Wrong ever builds on quicksands ; but the right 
To the firm center lays its moveless base. 

—J. R. Lowell. 


[The following story, which is very suggestive 
at this crisis, is strictly true. The southern gen- 
tleman, who visited the swamp in disguise, and 
heard the speeches of the slaves, repeated them, 
as nearly as he could recollect, to a friend of Mrs. 
Child, and she committed them to writing. The 
incidents occurred during the war of 1812, when 
the probability of the British landing on our 
coasts was much talked of.] 

Mr. Duncun was sitting alone in his elegantly 
furnished parlor, in the vicinity of Charleston, 
South Carolina. Before him lay an open volume, 
Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest. From 
the natural kindliness of his character, and dem- 
ocratic theories deeply imbibed in childhood, his 
thoughts dwelt more with a nation prostrated 
and kept in base subjection by the strong arm of 
violence, than with the renowned robbers, who 
seized their rich possessions, and haughtily tram- 
pled on their dearest rights. 

‘And so that bold and beautiful race became 
slaves !’’ thought he. ‘The brave and free soul- 
ed Ilarolds, strong of heart and strong of arm ; 
the fair-haired Ediths, in their queenly beauty, 
noble in soul as well as ancestry; these all sank 
to the condition of slaves. They tamcly submit- 
ted to their lot, till their free, bright beauty pass- 
ed under the heavy cloud of animal dullness, and 
the contemptuous Norman epithet of ‘base Saxon 
churls’ was but too significantly true. Yet not 
without efforts did they thus sink. How often 
renewed, or how bravely sustained, we know not; 
for troubadours rarely sing of the defeated, and 
conquerers write their own history. That they 
did not relinquish freedom without a struggle, is 

roved by Robin Hood and his bold followers, 
Hoating in dim and shadowy glory on the out- 
skirts of history; brave outlaws of the free forest, 
and the wild mountain passes, taking back, in 
the very teeth of danger, a precarious subsistence 
from the rich ssions that were once their 
own; and therefore styled thieves and traitors by 
the robbers who had beggared them. Doubtless 
they had minstrels of their own; unknown in 
princely halls, untrumpeted by fame, yet sing- 
ing of their exploits in spirit-stirring tones, to 
hearts burning with a sense of wrong. Troubled 
must be the sleep of those who rule a conquered 
nation !’’ 

These thoughts were passing through his mind, 
when a dark mulatto opened the door, and mak- 
ing a servile reverence, said in wheedling tones, 
oe Would massa be so good as giba pass to go to 
Methodist meetin’?’’ 

Mr. Duncan was a proverbially indulgent mas- 
ter, and he at once replied, ‘*Yes, Jack, you may 
have a pass; but you must mind and not stay out 
all gel 

“Oh, no, massa. Tom never preach more than 
two hours.”’ 

Scarcely was the pass written before another 
servant appeared with a similar request; and pres- 
ently another; and yet another. When these in- 
terruptions ceased Mr. Duncan resumed his book 
and quietly read of the oppressed Saxons, until 
the wish for a glass of water induced him to ring 
the bell. Noservant obeyed the summons. With 
an impatient jerk of the rope he rang a second 
time, muttering to himself, ‘What a curse it is 
to be waited upon by slaves! If I were dyin 
the lazy loons would take their own time, an 
come dragging their heavy heels along an hour 
after I was in the world of spirits. My neigh- 
bors tell me it is because I never flog them. T be- 
lieve they are in the right. It is a hard case, 
too, to force a man to bea tyrant, whether he 
will or no. 

A third time he rang the bell more loudly; but 
waited in vain for the sound of coming footsteps. 
Then it occurred to him that he had given every 
one of his slaves a pass to go to the Methodist 
meeting. This was ixstantly followed by the 
remembrance that the same thing had happened 
a few days before. 

We were then at war with Great Britain: and 
though Mr. Duncan often boasted the attachment 
of his slaves, and declared them to be the most 
contented and happy laborers in the world, who 
would not take their freedom if they could, yet 
by some coincidence of thought the frequency of 
Methodist meetings immediately suggested the 
common report that British troops were near the 
coast, and about to land in Charleston. Simul- 
Seavey came the remembrance of Big-boned 
Dick, who, many months before, had absconded 
from a neighboring planter, and was suspected of 
holding a rendezvous for runaways in swampy 
depths of some dark forest. The existence of 
such @ gang was indicated by the rapid disappear- 
ance of young corn, sweet potatoes, fat hogs, etc., 
from the plantations for many miles around. 

“The black rascal!” exclaimed he; “if my 
boys are in league with him’?——— 

The coming threat was arrested by a voice 
within, which, like a chorus from some invisible 
choir, all at once struck up the lively ballad of 
Robin Hood, and thus brought Big-boned Dick, 
like Banquo’s ghost, unbidden and uncongraous 
association with his spontaneous sympathy for 
Saxon serfs, his contempt of ‘base Saxon churls” 
who tamely submitted to their fate, and his ad- 
miration of the bold outlaws, who lived by plun- 
der in the wild freedom of Saxon forests. 

His republican sympathies, and the ‘system 
entailed upon him by his ancestors,’’ were ob- 
viously out of joint with each other; and the 
skillfulest soldering of casuistry could by no 
means make them adhere together. Clear as the 
tones of a cathedral bell above the hacks and 
drays of a city, the voice of reason rose above all 
the pretexts of selfishness and apologies of soph- 
istry, and loudl poedisined that his sympathies 
were right and his practice wrong. liad there 
deen at his elbow some honest John Woodman, 
or fearless Elias Hicks, that hour might perhaps 
have seen him a freeman in giving freedom to his 
serfs. But he was alone; and the prejudices of 
education, and the habits of his whole life, con- 
=o up a fearful array of lions in his path, and 

e wist not that they were phantoms. The ad- 
monitions of awakened conscience gradually gave 
place to considerations of personal safety, and 
plans forascertaining the real extent of thedanger. 


sutied nonchalance whether they had a good 
meeting.’’ 

“Oh, yes, massa; bery good meeting.”’ 

‘*Where did you meet ?”’ 

‘In the weeks behind Birch Grove, massa.’’ 

The newspaper was brought, and found to con- 
tain a renewal of the report that British troops 
were prowling about the coast. Mr. Duncan 
slowly paced the room for some time, apparently 
studying the figures of the carpet, yet utterly un- 
conscious whether he trod on canvass or green 
sward. At length he order his horse and drove 
to the next plantation. Seeing a gang at work 
in the field, he stopped; and after some questions 
concerning the crop, he said to one of the intelli- 

nt, ‘So you had a fine meeting last night ?” 

“Oh, yes, massa, bery nice meeting.’’ 

««Where was it ?’’ 

The slave pointed far east of Birch Grove. The 
white man’s eye followed the direction of the 
bondman’s finger, and a deeper cloud gathered on 
his brow. Without comment he rode on in an- 
other direction, and with apparent indifference 
made similar inquiries of another gang of labor- 
ers. They pointed north of Birch Grove, and re- 
plied, ‘*In the Hugonot woods, massa.”’ 

With increasing disquietude, he slowly turned 
his horse toward the city. He endeavored to con- 
ceal his anxiety under a cheerful brow; for he 
was afraid to ask counsel, even of his most 
familiar friends, in a community so prone to be 
blinded by 
such suspicions. Having purchased a complete 
suit of negro clothes, and a black mask well fit- 
ted to his face, he returned home, and awaited 
the next request for passes to a Methodist meeting. 

In a few days the sable faces again appeared be- 
fore him, one after another, asking permission to 
hear Tom preach. The passes were promptly 
given, accompanied by the cool observation, ‘*It 
seems to me, boys, that you are all growing won- 
derfully religious of late.”’ 

To which they eagerly replied, ‘‘Ah, if massa 
could hear Tom preach, it make his hair stand up. 
Tom make chuhely tink weder he hab a soul.’’ 

When the last one had departed, the master 
hastily assumed his disguise and hurried after 
them. Keeping them in sight, he followed over 
field and meadow. through woods and swamps. 
As he went on, the number of dark figures, all 
tending toward the same point, ppm yy, a 
creased. Now and thea some one spoke to him; 
but he answered briefly, and with an effort to dis- 


those swamp islands so common at the south, in- 
sulated by a broad, deep belt of water, and ef- 
fecthally screened from the mainland by a lux- 
uriant growth of forest trees, matted together by 
a rich entanglement of vines and underwood. A 
large tree had been felled for a bridge; and over 
this dusky forms were swarming like ants into 
their new-made nest. 

Mr. Duncan had a large share of that animal 
instinct called physical courage, but his heart 
throbbed almost audibly as he fullowed the dark 
multitude. 

At the end of a rough and intricate passage 
there opened before him a scene of picturesque 
and imposing grardeur. A level space, like a 
vast saloon, was inclosed by majestic trees, uniting 
their boughs over it in fantastic resemblance to 
some Gothic cathedral. Spanish moss formed a 
thick matted roof, and floated in funereal stream- 
ers. From the points of arches hung wild vines 
in luxuriant profusion, some in heavy festoons, 
others lightly and gracefully leaping upward. 
The blaze of pine torches threw some into bold 
relief, and cast others into a shadowy background. 
And here in this lone sanctuary of nature, were 
assembled many hundreds of swart figures, some 
seated in thoughtful attitudes, others scattered ia 
moving groups, eagerly talking together. As 
they glanced about, now sinking into dense shad- 
ow, and now emerging into lurid light, they 
seemed to the slaveholder’s excited imagination 
like demons from the pit, come to claim guilty 
souls. He had, however, sufficient presence of 
mind to observe that each one, as S entered, 
prostrated himself till his forehead touched the 
ground, and rising, placed his finger on his 
mouth, Imitating this signal, he passed in with 
the throng, and seated himself behind the glare 
of the torches. For some time he could make 
out no connected meaning amid: the confused buzz 
of voices and half-suppressed snatches of songs. 
But, at last, a tall man mounted the stump of a 
decayed tree nearly in the center of the area, and 
requested silence. 

**When we had our last meeting,’’ said he, ‘I 
suppose most all of you know, that we all con- 
cluded it was best for to join the British, if so he 
we could get a gocd chance. But we didn’t all 
agree about our masters. Some thought we 
should never be able to keep our freedom without 
we killed our masters in the first place; others 
didn’t like the thoughts of that; so we agreed to 
have another meeting to talk about it. And now, 
boys, if the British land here, in Caroliny, what 
shall we do with our masters ?”’ 

He sat down, and a tall, sinewy mulatto step- 
ped into his place, exclaiming with fierce ges- 
tures :—‘*Ravish wives and daughters before their 
eyes, a8 they have done to us! Hunt them with 
hounds, as they have hunted us! Shoot them 
down with rifles as they have shot us! Throw 
their carcasses to the crows they have fatttened 
on our bones; and then let the devil take them 
where they never rake up fire o’ nights. Who 
talks of mercy to our masters ?”’ 

“I do,”’ said an aged black man, who rose up 
before the fiery youth, tottering as he leaned both 
hands on an oaken staff ‘I do; because the 
blessed Jesus always talked of mercy. I know 
we have been fed like hogs and shot at like wild 
beasts. Myself found the body of my likeliest 
boy under the tree where buckra* rifles reached 
him. But thanks be to the blessed Jesus, I feel 
it in my poor old heart to forgive them. I have 
been a member of a Methodist church these thir- 
ty years, and I’ve heard many preachers, white 
and black; and they all tell me Jesus said, Do 
good to them that do evil to you, and pray for 
them that spite you. NowT say let us love our 
enemies—let us pray for them, and when our 
masters flog us, and sell our piccaninnies, let us 
break out singing— 


‘You may beat upon my body, 
But you cannot harm my soul; 
I shall join the forty thousand by and bye. 


You may sell my children to Georgy, 
But you cannot harm their soul; 
They will join the forty thousand by and bye. 


Come, slave trader, come in too; 
The Lord’s got a pardon here for you; 
You shall join the forty thousand by and bye. 


Come, poor nigger, come in too; 
The Lord’s got a pardon here for you; 
You shall join the forty thousand by and bye. 


My skin is black, but my soul is white; 
And when we get to heaven we'll all be alike; 
We will join the forty thousand by and bye.” 


That’s the way to glorify the Lord. 

Scarcely had the cracked voice ceased the trem- 
ulous chant in which these words were uttered, 
when a loud altercation commenced ; some crying 
out vehemently for the blood of the white men, 


others maintaining that the old man’s doctrine | 


was right. The aged black remained leaning on 


his staff, and mildly replied to every outburst of 


fury, ‘‘But Jesus said, do good for evil.’? Loud 
rose the din of excited voices, and the disguised 
slaveholder shrank de~per into the shadow. 

In the midst of the confusion, an athletic, 
gracefully proportioned young man sprang upon 
the stump, and throwing off his coarse cotton 
garments, slowly turning round and round before 
the assembled multitude. Immediately all was 
hushed ; for the light of a dozen torches, eagerly 
held up by fierce, revengeful comrades, showed 
his back and shoulders deeply gashed by the whip 
and oozing with blood. In the midst of that 
deep silence he stopped abruptly, and with stern 
brevity exclaimed, ‘*Boys! shall we not murder 
our masters?”’ 

‘‘Would you murder al/?"’ inquired a timid 
voice at his right hand. They don’t all cruelize 
their slaves.’’ 

‘**There’s Mr. Campbell,’’ pleadcd another, ‘‘he 
never had one of his boys flogged in his life. You 
wouldn’t kill him, would you?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,’’ shouted many voices ; ‘‘we 
wouldn’t murder Mr. Campbell. He’s always 
good to colored folks.”’ 

«And [ wouldn’t murder my master,” said one 
of Mr. Duncan’s slaves ; “and I'd fight anybody 
that set out to murder him. [ ain’t a-going to 
work for him for nothing any longer, if I can 
help it ; but he shan’t be murdered, for he’s a 
a. °: 

“Call him a master if you like,”’ said the 
bleeding yeast leh a bitter sneer in his look 
and tone. “Icurse the word. The white men 
tell us God made them our masters: I say it was 
the devil. When they dont cut up the backs 
that bear their burdens, when they throw us 
enough of the grain we have raised ‘to keep us 
strong for another harvest, when they forebear to 
shoot the limbs that toil to make them rich, there 
are fools who call them masters. Why 
should they sleep on soft » under silken cur- 
tains, while we, whose labor brought it all, lie 
on the floor at the threshold, or miserably coiled 
up in the dirt of our own cabins? Why should 
I clothe my master in broadcloth and fine linen, 
when he knows, and I know, that he is my own 
brother, and I meanwhile, have only this coarse 
rag to cover my aching shoulders?’’ He kicked 
the garment scornfully and added, ‘‘Down on 


shot. Ofme they’ll learn another 


t flogged 
lesson 7 














The next morning he asked his slaves with as- 


*Buckra is the negro term for white man. 


insane fury under the excitement of 


guise his voice. At last they arrived at one of 


your knees, if ye like, and thank me that ye are 


Mr. Duncan ized in the speaker the re- 
puted son of one ofthis friends, lately deceased— 
one of that numerous class which southern vice 
is thoughtlessly raising up to be its future scourge 
and terror. 

Then rose a man of middle age, short of stature, 
with a san, roguish eye, and a spirit of know- 
ing drollery lurking about his mouth. Rubbing 
his head in uncouth fashion he began: ‘I don’t 
know how wo speak like Bob, for I never had no 
chanze. He says the devil made white men our 
masters. Now dat’s a ting I’ve thought on a 
heap. Many a time I’ve axed myself how ’pon 
arth it was that jist as sure as white man and 
black than come togeder, de white man sure to 
git he foot on de black man. Sometimes I tink 
one ting, den I tink anoder ting, and dey all be 
jumbled up in my head, just like seed in de cot- 
ton afore he put in de gin. At last I find it all 
out. White man always git he foot on de black 
man; no mistake in dat. But how he do it? 
I'll show you how. ”’ 

The high, bold forehead and flashing eye indi- 
cated an intellect to active and daring for servi- 
tude; while his fluent speech and — 
language betrayed the fact that his highly educat- 
ed parent, for some remains of instinctive feeling, 
had kept him near his own person during his life- 
time, and thus formed his conversation on another 
model than the rude jargon of slaves. 

His poor ignorant listeners stcod spell-bound 
by the magic of superior mind; and at first it 
seemed as if he might carry the whole meeting in 
favor of his views. But the aged man leaning on 
his oaken staff still mildly spoke of the meek and 
blessed Jesus, and the docility of the African 
temperament responded to his gentle words. 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he took 
out acrumpled piece of printed paper, and smooth- 
ing it carefully on the palm of his hand, he struck 
it significantly with his finger and exclaimed 
triumphantly, “‘Dat’s de way dey do it! Dey 
got de knowledge! Now it'll do no more good to 
rise agin our masters dan - de head in de fire 
and pull him out agin. When I was a boy I hear 
an old conjuring woman say she could conjure de 
devil out of anybody, Iask her why she don’t 
conjure her massa, den she tell me, “Oh niggers 
neber conjure buckra—can’t do’t.’’ But I say 
nigger can conjure kuckra. How he do it? Get 
de knowledge. Dat de way. We make de sleeve 
wide and fill full of de tea and sugar ebery time 
we git in missis’ closet. If we take half so much 

yains to get de knowledge, de white man he take 
1e foot off de black man. Maybe de British land 
and maybe de British no land, but tell your sons 
to marry de free women dat know how to read 
and write, and tell your gals to marry de free 
man dat know how to read and write ; and den, 
by’m by you be de British yourselves! You want 
to know how I manage to get de knowledge? I 
tell you. I want right bad to larn to read. My 
old con is the most begrudgfullest massa, and I 
know he won’t let me larn. So when I see little 
massa wid he book (he about six years old) I say 





to him, what you call dat? He tell me dat is A. 
Oh, dat is A! Sol take old newspaper, and I 
ax missis may I hab dis to rab my brasses? She, 
say yes. I put it in my pocket, and by’m bye I 
look to see; I find A, and 1 look at him till I 

know him berry well. Den I ask my young mas- 

sa, What you call dat? He say dat is B. So I 

find him on my paper, and look at him till I know 
him berry well. Den I ask my young massa 

what C A T spell? Ile tell me cat. Den, after 

great long time, I can read de newspaper. And 

what do you tink I find dere? I read British 

going to land! Den] tellallde boys British go- 

ing to land ; and [ say what do you ‘spose British 

land?) When I sta = | up behind massa’s chair I 

hear him talk, and [ tell all de boys what he say. 

Den Bob say must have Methodist meeting, and 

tell massa Tom going to preach in de woods, 

But what you tink | did t’oder day? You know 

Jim, massa Gubernor’s boy? Well, I want mighty 

bad to let Jim know British going to land. But 

he lib ten mile off, and old boss no let me go. 

Well, massa Gubernor he come dine my massa’s 

house, and [ bring he horse to de gate; and I 

make my bow and say, massa Gubernor, how 

Jim do? Te tell me Jim berry well. Den I ax 

him be Jim good boy? Hesay yes. DenTI tell 

him Jim and I little boy togeder, and [ want 

mighty bad to send Jim something. He ‘cll me 

Jim hab enough of eberyting. Oh, yes, massa 

Gubernor, I know you berry good massa, and Jim 

hab eberyting he want; but when little boy to- 

gedder dere is something here (laying his hand on 

his heart.) I want to send a little backy to Jim. 

| know he dab much backy he want, but Jim and 

I little boy togeder, and I want to send Jim some- 

thing. Massa Gubernor say, berry well Jack. 

So I give him de backy done up in de bery bit 0° 

newspaper dat tell British going to land! And 

massa Gubernor himself carry it! And massa 

Gubernor himself carry it! !”’ 

He clapped his hands, kicked up his heels, and 

turned somersets like a harlequin. These dem- 

onstrations were received with loud shouts of 
merriment ; and it was some time before sufficient 

order was restored to proceed with the question 

under discussion. 

After various scenes of fiery indignation, gen- 
tle expostulation, and boisterous mirth, it was 
finally decided, by a considerable majority that 
in case the British landed, they would take their 
freedom without murdering their masters ; not a 
few, however, went away in wrathful mood, mut- 
tering curses deep. 

With eae to heaven, Mr. Duncan 
again found himself in the open field, alone with 
the stars. Their glorious beauty seemed to him, 
that night, clothed in new and awful power. 
Groups of shrubbery took to themselves startling 
forms ; and the wind among the trees was like 
the unsheathing of swords. Again he recurred 
to Saxon history, and remembered how he had 
thought that troubled must be the sleep of 
those who rule a conquered people. A new sig- 
nificance seemed given to Wat Tyler’s address to 
the insurgent laborers of his day ; an emphatic 
and most unwelcome application of jzs indignant 
question why serfs should toil unpaid, in wind 
and sun, that lords might sleep on down and em- 
broider their garments with pearl. 

‘**And these Robin Hoods and Wat Tylers were 
my Saxon ancestors,’ thought he. ‘*Who shall 
sv balance effects and causes as to decide what 
portion of my present freedom spranz from their 
seemingly defeated efforts? Was the place I saw 
to night, in such wild and fearful beauty, like 
the haunts of the Saxon Robin Hoods? Was not 
the spirit that gleamed forth as brave as theirs! 
And who shall caleulate what even such hopeless 
endeavors may do for the future freedom of this 
down-trodden race ?"’ 

These cogitations did not, so far as I have heard, 
lead to the emancipation of his bondsmen, but 
they did prevent his revealing a secret which would 
have brought hundreds to an immediate and vio- 
lent death. After a painful conflict between con- 
tending feelings and duties, he contented himeelf 
with advising the magistrates to forbid all meet- 
|ings whatsoever among the colored people until 
| the war ended. 
| Ile visited Boston several years after, and told 
| the story to a gentleman who often repeated it in 
| the circle of his friends. In brief outline it reach- 
‘ed my ears. I have told it truly, with some fill- 
|ing up by imagination, some additional garniture 
‘of language, and the adoption of fictitious names, 
because I have forgotten the real ones. 











TREE PLANTING. 


‘«Have you never heard of the student who, on 
being told that the crow would sometimes live a 
hundred years, bought a young crow to try the 
experiment?’’ Yes, indeed, we have*heard of 
him—the irony is excellent—and of Dr. Johnson’s 
growl about ‘ the frightful interval between the 
‘seed and the timber. Still, we say, plant trees. 
| They who plant at once, instead of wasting their 
breath in selfish complaints of the shortness of 
life, find luxuriant foliage waving over them much 
sooner than they expected. But, whether you 
|live to see the maturity of your trees, or not, be 
| benevolent enough to plant for posterity. Trans- 
mit to your children the inheritance of rural 
beauty received from your fathers, greatly aug- 
mented. By all means plant, and plant well, and 
the result will overpay the labor. And let not 
your work end with planting. Feed your trees 
from year to year with generous food and guard 
them from injury. And, in the words (slightly 
altered) of an old planter: ‘* What joy may you 
have in seeing the success of your ia rs while 
ae live, and in leaving behind you, to your 

eirs or successors, a work that, many years after 
your death, shall record your love to your coun- 
ry ! And then rather, when you consider to 
what length of time your work is like to last."’ 
If you have country homes to embellish, be con- 
tent with simplicity. Remember that a t es- 
tablishment is a great care, and that the proprie- 
tor is apt to becomea slave to it. Let your 
dwelling place be marked with what painters call 
*‘repose.’” Make them the abodes of comfort and 
refined SoTEeR, places which will always afford 
you agreeable occupation, but not oppress you 
with care.—North American Review. 











ta A man who covers himself with costly 
ee, and neglects his mind, is like one who 
illuminates the outside of his house, and sits 
Within in the dark. 








&7 The best thing to be done when evil comes 
upon us, is not lamentation, but action ; not to 
jsit and suffer, but to rise and seek the remedy. 





Family Fireside Talk. 


THE SIXPENNY CALICO. 


One day a new scholar appeared in school, and 
as usual, was the mark of public gaze. She was 
gentle and modest-looking, and never ventured 
to lift her eyes from her books. At recess, to the 
inquiries, ‘*Who is she?’’ ‘*Whatis her name?” 
nobody could satisfactorily answer. None of us 
ever saw or heard of her before. 

‘I know she’s nut much,”’ said one of the girls. 

‘Poorly off,” said 1. ‘Do you see her dress? 
Why, I believe it is nothing but a sixpenny cali- 
co.” 








‘Poor thing, she must be cold.’’ ‘I can’t 
imagine how a person can wear calico in winter,” 
said another, whose rich plaid was the admiration 
of the school. 

‘‘T must say I like to see a person dressed ac- 
cording to the season,” remarked another; ‘that 
is, if people can afford it,’ she added, in a man- 
ner plainly indicating that her father could. 

Such was recess talk. 
the stranger by the hand and welcome her as the 
companion of out studies and our play. We 
stood aloof, and stared at her with cold and un- 
feeling curiosity. The teacher called her Abby. 
When she first came to her place for recitation, 
she took a seat beside the rich plaid. The plaid 
drew haughtily away, as if the sixpenny calico 
might dim the beauty of its colors. : 
color flushed Abby’s cheek, but her quict remain- 
ed the same. 
tured on the play-ground, and then it was only 
to stand on one side and look on, for we were 
slow in asking her to join us. 

On one occasion we had a harder arithmetic 
lesson than usual, completely baffling our small 


brains. Upon comparing notes at recess, none of 


us had mastered it. 
“I'll ask Abby of her success,”’ said one of my 
intimate associates. 


‘*It is quite unlikely she has,’’ I replied, ‘‘so 


stay here; besides, what if she has ?’’ 

**I will go,’ the answered. 

Away she went, and, as it appeared, Abby and 
she were the only member of the class ready for 
recitation. Abby had been more succersfal than 
the rest of us, and kindly helped my friend to 
scale the difficulties of the lesson. 

‘*Shall we ask Abby to join the sleigh-ride?’’ 
ask one of the girls, who was getting up a sub- 
scription for a famous New Year's ride. 

«Judging from her dress,”’ I said, ‘if she goes, 
we must give her the ride.”’ 

«*But how will it do to leave her out?’’ they 
asked. 

**She does not of course expect to be asked to 
ride with us,’’ I said; ‘‘she is evidently of a very 
poor family.”’ 

Asa sort of leader in school, my words were 
influential, and poor Abby was left out. How 
often did | compare my white hands and warm 
gloves with the purple fingers and cheap mittens 
of my neighbor Abby. Ifow miserable I should 
be with such working hands and no gloves. 

By-and-bye I took to patronizing her. 

‘She is really a very nice body, and ought to 
join us more in our play,’’ we said. So we used 
to gather around her desk at recess, and make 
her ‘tone of us’’ in the play-ground. In fact, I 
began to thaw towards her very considerably. 
There was something in Abby which called out 
our respect. She was a fine scholar. 

One Saturday afternoon, as T was looking out 
of the window, wishing for something to do, my 
mother asked me to join her in a little walk. On 
went my new cloak, warm furs, and = hat, 
and in a trice [ was ready. We went first to the 
stores, where | was very glad to be met by sev- 
eral acquaintances in my handsome winter rig. 
At last | found mother turning off into less fre- 
quented thoroughfares. 

‘‘Where are you going, mother,’’ I asked, ‘‘in 
this vulgar part of the town ?”’ 

“Not vulgar, my dear,’’ she said. ‘*A very 
respectable and industrious part of our popula- 
tion live here.”’ 

‘‘Not fashionable, certainly,’’ I added. 

‘And not vulgar because not fashionable, by 
any means,’’ she said; for you may be sure my 
false and often foolish notions were not gained 
from her. She stopped just before an humble- 
looking house, and entered the front door. 

«Where are you going?” I asked, with much 
curiosity. 

She gently opened a side door, and hesitated a 
moment on the threshold. 

‘‘Caroline, come in,’’ said a voice from within. 
“TI am very happy to see you.”’ 

‘Pray, don’t rise, dear,’’ said my mother, 
going forward and affectionately kissing a sick 
lady who sat in a rocking-chair. ‘You look 
better than when I saw you before. Do not 
exert yourself.’’ 

I was introduced, and I fancied the invalid 
looked at me with a sort of admiring surprise, as 
she took my hand and hoped I should prove 
worthy of such a mother. Then, while mother 
and she were talking, I sat down and took notes 
with my eyes of everything in the room. It 
looked beautifully neat, and the furniture evident- 
ly had seen better days. By and by, mother asked 
for her daughter. 

‘Gone out on some errands,’’ said the sick 
lady. ‘The dear chila is an inexpressible bless- 
ing to me,’’ and tears filled her eyes. 

**A mother might well be thankful for such a 
daughter. She is a pattern my ehild might safely 
imitate.” 

I thought I should be exceeding glad to see the 

rson my mother was so willing I should copy. 

«“‘She will return soon,”’ said the invalid. She 
has gone to carry some work which she has con- 
trived to do in her leisure moments. The self- 
sacrifice of the child is wonderful. She seems to 
desire nothing that other girls of her age general- 
ly want. A little while ago, an early friend who 
had found me out and befriended me as you have 
done,’’ (tears came into the speaker’s eyes,) *‘sent 
her a handsome winter dress, ‘*O mother !’’ she 
said, ‘‘this is too expensive for me, when you 
want some warm flannel so.’’ A few days after- 
wards she went out and came home with a roll of 
flannel and a calico dress. ‘See mother,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I shall enjoy this calico a hundred times 
more than the finest dress in the world, while you 
can have your flannel.’’ Excuse me for telling it 
but you knowa mother’s heart. There is her 
step; she is coming. The outer door opened. 
How I longed to see the comer. ‘A perfect 
angel,’’ I thought, ‘‘so generous, so disinterested, 
so good ; I should love her.’’ The latch was lift- 
ed. A young girl entered, and my school-fellow 
Abby stood before me! 1 could have sunk into 
the earth for very shame. How wicked my pride! 
how false and foolish my judgments! Oh! how 
mean did my fine winter dress appear before the 
plain sixpenny calico ! 

I was almost sure my mother had managed all 
this, for she hada way of making me see my 
faults, and making me desire to cure them, with- 
out ever saying much directly herself. This, 
however, had not come about by her intervention; 
God taught me by his providence. 

As we walked home, my mother gave me an 
account of Mrs. G——,an early friend, who 
made an imprudent marriage. But that story is 
no matter here. I will only add, that my judg- 
ment of people was formed ever after accordin 
to a truer standard than the dress they wore, ont 
that Abby and I became intimate friends. 
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SUN POWER. 


Thirty degrees below zero is the cry in some 
rts of New England, on some cold winter morn- 
ings, when the denizens hug the fire, and are 
cold at that. A few months past, and the farmer 








in haying time goes to the north side of his house, | 


looks at his glass, and finds the mercury ninety- 
six above in the shade. These are the ordinary 
annual extremes of heat and cold, and come of a 
change of the position of the world with reference 
to the sun. When the sun seems to skim alon 
from east to west, but a little way above the 
horizon it is winter. When it makes a noble 
sweep nearly overhead, it is summer. 


The changes of the seasons are severe; and if) 


they were instantaneous, few men would be able 
to endure the shock ; but still they are working 
a good work for the benefit of the world. The 
frosts of winter shake up and pulverize the soil 
for the husbandman. The huge piles of snow 
protect the tender plants so that they live through 
the severe season. Winter has a wonderful tonic 
power over the most of men ; they recuperate on 
frost and come forth in the spring with increased 


vigor and strength. But continued winter would | 


be an awful calamity, and would soon work the 
world’s destruction. Sun power is demanded. 
A contest must transpire between heat and cold, 
and the sun gain the victory for the preservation 
of man. It is singular to witness this contest in 
the early spring. In the morning frost reigns. 
An hour or two after he begins to give up the 
contest ; the ice softens, melts; pools of water 
stand by the wayside. Noon comes—as pleasant 
and tempting as a summer day. The sun has 
triumphed for the day, only to Tose his hold on 


the earth again when he retreats for the night. | 


Day after day, and night after night, the contest 
is continued, until the sun finally triumphs for 
the season. 

What amazing power there is in the sun! It 
releases the monster icebergs of the northern 
regions, and bids them float to the tropical seas. 
It melts the last snow pile from the northern side 
of our New England mountains. It penetrates 


None of us went to take 


slight 


It was some time before she ven- 


the earth, and brings up the frost from its lowest 
depths. It starts vegetation from its long winter 
‘sleep, sends the sap through the trunk and out 
into the branches of the largest and tallest trees, 
clothes them with leaves, and loads them with 
fruit at the appropriate season. It clothes the 
field with grass and flowers, at once agreeable to 
the eye, aud furnishing fuod for the multitudinous 
inhabitants of the open air. All this power is 

ood. God gave it for good—a motive power In 
fis vast laboratory—the world. 





FEELINGS ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


The correspondent of the Charleston Courter 
gives the description of the feelings of a soldier 
for the first time on a battle field : 

No person who was not upon the ground and 
an eye witness of the stirring scenes which there 
transpired, can begin to comprehend from a de- 
scription the terrible realities of a battle; and 
even those who participated are competent to 
speak only of their own personal experience. 

here friends and foes are falling by scores, and 
every species of missile is flying through the air, 
threatening each instant to sen! some one into 
eternity, little time is afforded for more observa- 
tion than is required for personal safety. 

The scene is one of the most exciting and ex- 
hilarating that can be conceived. Imagine a reg- 
iment passing you at ‘‘double quick,’’ the men 
cheering with enthusiasm, their teeth set, their 
eyes flashing, and the whole in a frenzy of reso- 
lution. You accompany them to the field. They 
halt. An Aide-de-camp passes to or from the 
commanding General. The clear voice of the 
officers ring along the line in tones of passionate 
eloquence, their words short, thrilling and elastic. 
The word is given to march, and the body moves 
into action. For the first time in your life you 
listen to the whizzing of hail. Grape and can- 
nister fly into the ranks, bomb-shells burst over- 
head, and the fragments fly all around you. A 
friend falls, perhaps a dozen or twenty of your 
comrades lie dying at your feet ; a strange, invol- 
untary shrinking steals over you, which it is im- 
possible to resist. You feel inclined neither to 
advance nor recede, but are speli-bound by the 
contending emotions of the moral and physical 
man. The cheek blanches, the lip quivers, and 
the eye almost hesitates to look upon the scene. 

In this attitude you may, perhaps, be ordered 
to stand an hour inactive, havoc meanwhile mark- 
ing its footsteps with blood on every side. Fin- 
ally the order is given to advance, to fire, or to 
charge. And now, what a metamorphosis! With 
your first shot you become a new man. Personal 
safety is your least concern. Fear has no exist- 
ence in your bosom. Hesitation gives way to an 
uncontrolable desire to rush into the thickest of 
the fight. The dead and dying around you, if 
they receive a passing thought, only serve to stim- 
ulate you to revenge. You become cool and de- 
liberate, and watch the effect of bullets, the show- 
er of bursting shells, the passage of cannon-balls, 
as they rake their murderous channels through 
your ranks, the plunging of wounded horses, the 
agonies of the dying and the clash of contending 
arms, Which follows the dashing charge, with a 
feeling so calloused by surrounding circumstances, 
that your soul seems dead to every sympathizing 
ana selfish thought. 

Such is the spirit which carries the soldier 
through the field of battle. But when the excite- 
ment has passed, when the roll of musketry has 
ceased, the noisy voices of the cannons are stilled, 
the dusky pall of sulphurous smoke has risen 
from the ficld, and you stroll over the theater of 
carnage, hearing the groans of the wounded, dis- 
covering here, shattered almost beyond recogni- 
tion, the form of some dear friend whom only an 

hour before you met in the full flush of life 
‘and happiness, there another perforated by a 
| bullet, a third with a limb shot awagy a fourth 
| with his face disfigured, a fifth almost torn to 
| fragments, a sixth a headless corpse, the ground 
| ploughed up andstained with blood, human brains 
| splashed around, limbs without bodies and bodies 
| without limbs scattered here and there, and the 
|same picture duplicated scores of times ;—then 
| you begin to reallze the horrors of war, and ex- 
| perience a reaction of nature. The heart opens 
its fluod-gates, humanity asserts herself again, 
and you begin to feel. 
| Friend and foe alike now receive your kindest 
ministerings. ‘The enemy who but a short time 
before, full of hate, you were doing all in your 
wer to kill, you are now exerting it to save. 

‘ou supply him with water to quench his thirst, 
| with food to sustain his strength, and with sym- 
| pathizing words to sooth his troubled mind. All 
| that is human or charitable in your nature now 
| rises to the surface, and you ure animated by that 
spirit of mercy ‘*which Dlesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.’’ A battle field is eminent- 
ly a place that tries men’s souls. 
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FRENCH ARMY SHOES. 


| A correspondent of the New York Evening 
| Post gives an interesting account of the manner 
| in which the shoes are made for the French army. 
| He says : 
| One of the most curious circumstances in the 
/ manufacture of these shoes is the supervision ex- 
| ercised by the government at every stage of the 
work. 
| The manufacturer buys the leather, after being 
| certain that it is not tanned by means of acids. 
| He cuts the article, rejects the bellies and the 
necks, and employs exclusively that which is 
jealled the ‘hearts.’”” A machine armed with 
| hammers beats the skins, which are then cut. 
When beaten, they are examined, piece by piece, 
by experienced shoemakers and tanners, named 
by the War Department, who reject all which 
appear doubtful. The maker receives from the 
| hands of these experts the leather which they 
pronounce good, and cuts it mechanically. There 
are 22 pieces in each pair of shoes. Each of these, 
great or small, is examined separately by another 
expert, a sworn verifer, who accepts it on his own 
responsibility and by hissignature. These pieces 
are then carefully examined one by one, bya 
| Military Board, consisting of three captains, who 
| mark with a stamp their rejection or acceptance. 
; ‘Lhe parts are then reunited as they should go 
| together ; they are placed on the lasts, (there are 
40,000 pairs of lasts in the establishment,) they 
are fitted, they are sewed. Each shoe passes 
through fifteen hands before it is finished ; after 
which it is examined and received by a sworn ex- 
| pert, who affixes a ticket with his name, and it is 
examined, in the last instance, without appeal, 
by a military commission, com of a Com- 
|mandant and three Captains, stamped for accept- 
| ance if all right, or for rejection if a single nail 
is wanting, or if the awl and wax thread do not 
show a certain number of points in the sole in the 
distance of two centimetres. 

A pair of shoes manufactured in this way, in 
the new factory, costs eight francs, in the army 
shops, six francs. 

rance has a central workshop, which places 
the clothing, shoes, and even the encampment of 
_ the soldier, under the hand and eye of the Minis- 
|terof War. Ina few years, the companies em- 
| ployed in this work hitherto can either be sup- 
P or employed in the repairs of military ef- 
fects. But is there not some danger in this con- 
centration of all the resources of the army at a 
‘single point? What if the workmen should 
strike, or a fire destroy the factory, or the con- 
tractor should fall through some unfortunate 
speculation? The first is not deemed serious, for 
the workmen are patriotic, and the 1,100 work- 
men employed in the manufacture are not, prop- 
erly speaking, shoemakers. The work is 80 di- 
vided among them that few learn but a single 
| branch of the business, and would suffer if they 
should desert the factory. 

The Minister could also organize military work- 
shops in such a case. There is no danger of fire, 
for the buildings are fireproof. Should the con- 
tractor fail, the government could take the estab- 
| lishment and give it over to the care of another. 
' Much of the work is done by steam machinery, 
_and this is the only fault of the institution ; the 

soldiers disdain a machine-made shoe, but they 
| will soon get cured of this idea. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN THE OCEAN. 


, Dr. Wallice, who accompanied the Bull D 
/as naturalist in the recent survey of the Nort 
| Atlantic, for the proposed telegraph line, made a 
remarkable discovery. Nearly midway between 
the North of Ireland and Cape Farewell, sound- 
_ings were obtained of twelve hundred and sixty 
fathoms. The sounding apparatus, which was 
of a very perfect description, brought to the sur- 
| face a large mass of coarse, muddy matter, no less 
‘than ninety-five per cent, of which consisted of 
the shelly remains of Globigerina, a genus of 
, foraminifera—thus testifying that the ocean floor 
/at that locality must be paved by countless mil- 
lions of these animals, some of which were alive. 
| But more marvellous still, from this great depth, 
the sounding line brought up star-fish in full ac- 
tivity, radiant with beauty, which probably en- 
joyed life, though subjected to the enormous = 
| sure of a ton and a half on the square inch. This 
most interesting discovery snows that no limit of 
| life can be drawn in the sea. It has been found 
| that the air on the summit of Etna, twelve thou- 
sand feet above the sea level, abounds with Dato- 
|maceze ; and now the ocean, at a depth of up- 
| ward of seven thusand feet, and about five hun- 
dred miles from Greenland, is found to teem with 


animals which have hitherto been supposed capa- 


66rNHEY GO RIGHT TO THE SPOT.” 


INSTANT BELIEF! STOP YOUR CQUGH! 


PURIFY YOUR BREATH! 
STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 
SPALDING’S 


THROAT CONFECTIONS, 


GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, 
GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 
GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, 


GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


GENTLEMEN CARRY 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


LADIES ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


THE CHILDREN CRY FOR 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


They relieve a Cough instantly. 

They clear the Throat. 

They give strength and volume to the voice. 
They impart a delicious aroma to the breath. 
They are delightful to the taste. 


They are made of simple herbs and cannot harm any 
one. 

I advise every one who hasa Cough or Iusky Voice ora 
Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the Throat, to gct a package of 
my Throat Confections—they will relieve you instantly, and you 
will agree with me that “they go right to the spot.” You will 
find them very useful and pleasant while travelling or attending 
public meetings for stilling your Cough or allaying your thirst. 
If you will try one package I am safe in saying that you will 


at all Druggists and Dealers in Medici 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
My signature is on each package. All others are counterfeit. 
Package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of thirty 
cents. 
Address, 





HENRY C,. SPALDING, 
No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 








CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE SICK HEADACHE! 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE! 


’ 
CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE ALL KINDS OF HEADACHB! 


—————"-~eee-. —___—__ 


By the use of these Pills the periodical attacks of Nervous or 
Sick Headache may be prevented ; and if taken at the commence- 
ment of an attack, immediate relief from pain and sickness will 
be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache to 
which females are so subject. 

They act generally upon the bowels,—removing Costiveness. 

For Literary Men, Students. Delicate Females. and all per- 
sons of sedentery habits. they are asa L tive, im- 
proving the appetite, giving tone and viyor to the digestive or- 
gans, and restoring the natural elasticity and strength of the 
whole system. 

The CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long investigation 
and carefuly d experi , having been in use many 
years, during which time they have prevented and relieved a vast 
amount of pain and suffering from headache, whether originating 
in the nervous system or from a deranged state of the stemach. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may be 
taken at all times with perfect safety without making any change 
of diet, and the absence of any disayreeable taste, renders it 
easy to administer them to children. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
| genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Spalding on each 
Xx. 








ever afterwards considor them indispensible. You will ficd them e 











the Ju 
County o 


, respectfully represents t 
hc possessed of the following quart oe 
“. — the interest of said wards in a parcel of land 
uildings, situate in said Belgrade, being the -_ 
ed by said Hiram UH. Wellman, deceased , to Joshua Davis, of . 
ow »—That .- advantageous offer of sixty dollars has been mad 
- me y Warren C. Tuttle of Belgrade, in said © . 
y, which offer it is for the interest of all concerned immed ately 
to accept, the proceeds ty to be placed at interest tor te 
Gu theref. license 
to sell and convey the above cues veal enteas te Person ' 
making said offer. JOHN P. WELLMAN 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Court of Probate. 
3 the fourth Monday of August, 1861. pt Aeeaae, cn 
tion aforesaid, OxpeRep, That notice be 

publishing a copy of said petition, with this order Pod ag the, 
weeks successively prior tothe fourth Monday of September next, 
in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
a mag interested may attend at a Court of Probate then to be 

den iu Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 
. BAKER 





said petition should nut be granted. H udge 

Areas: J. Burox, Register. - » Suage. 
rue copy of the petition and order thereon. 

Arrest: J. Burton, Register. 38 





the J 
T'connty of of Probate within and for the 


Petition of JOEL HAM Admin 

AM, istrator on the estate 
“ — ———. late of Monmouth, in the County 
personal estate of said deceased is not sumer 
debts and demands against said “twas pm  / 
dollars. The said Administrator aA that a 
be empowered agreeably to law, to sell at Private sale and 
vey so much of the real estate of said Meceased including the 
reversion of the widow's dower, if necessary, as may be hes 
to satisfy said debts and demands, with incidental —y 

JOEL HAM. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Probate Court at 
fourth Monday of August, 1861. mapemededees 
On the petition aforesaid, OxpeneD. that notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition, with this order thereon, thres 
wecks successively prior to the fourth Monday of September next, 
inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
persons interested may attend ut a Court of Probate then to be 
holden in Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Arrest: J. Burton, Register. 
Copy of petition and order thereon. 
Arrest: J. Burros, Register. 3ae 


} qty — me Cours of Probate, held at Ay. 

gusta, within and for the County of K 

fourth Monday of August, A. D ise. canes 
JUEL HAM. Administrator on the estate of Josten Hasx 

late of Monmouth, in said County, deceased, having — | 

his first account of administration of the estate of said deceased 

for allowance : 

Oxprnep, That the said Administrator give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, printed at Au- 
gusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Au. 
gusta, in said Ceunty, on the fourth Monday of September next, 
at ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if any they 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

Hi. K. BAKER. \. 
Atrue copy. Attest: J. Bertox, Register. , ~~. 














ENNEBEC SS....At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
fourth Monday of August, A. D. 1861. 

COLUMBUS LANE, Executor of the last will and testament 
of Many Lang, late of Readfield, in said County, deceased, 
having presented his first account of administration of the Es- 
tate of said deceased, for allowance : 

Oxpenep, That the said Executor give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, printed at Au- 
gusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Au- 
gusta, in said County, on the fourth Monday of September next, 
at niue of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if any they 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER. Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: J. Burton, Register. 3s* 


x Senaenc SS.00eAt a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
fourth Monday of August, A. D. 1861. 
ALBERT CASWELL, Administrator on the estate of Jawes 
W. Sanronp, late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, having 
r 1 his first of administration of the estate of said 
deceased for allowance : 
OUxvenrep, That the said Administrator give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published three 
weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, 
that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta 
in said County, on the fourth Monday of September next, at ten 
of the clock iu the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, 
why the same should not be allowed. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A trve Copr—Attest: J. Berton, Register. 38* 


ENNEBEC SS....4t a Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
Jourth Monday of August, A. D., 1861. 

ELBRIDGE CHUATE, Administrator on the estate of Hexar 
Mansn, late of Windsor, in said County, deceased, having pre- 
sented his first of administration of the estate of said de- 
ceased for allowance ; and said Administrator has filed his appli- 
cation for a discharge from said trust : 

OnpereD, That the said Administrator give notice to all per- 
sons interested by causing a copy of this order to be published 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Au- 
gusta, that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Au- 
gusta, in said County, on the fourth Monday of September next, 
at ten ef the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they 
have why the same should not be allowed, and he be 
from the trust of Administrator. Il. K. BAKER, Judge. 
A true copy. Attest: J. Burton, Register. 38* 


ENNEBEC COUNT Yo../n Court of Probate, held 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of August, 1861. 
NANCY MARSH, widow of Henny Marsu, late of Windsor, 
in said County, d 1, having } l her application for 

allowance out of the personal estate of said deceased : 
Orverep, That notice thereof be given, three weeks succes- 
sively, in the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta, in said County, 
that all persons interested may attend ata Probate Court to be 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of September next, and 
show cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said petitien 
should not be granted, and such allowance made and Commis- 
sioners appointed. H. K. BAKER, Judge: 
A true copy. Attest J. Brerrox, Register. 38* 


ENNEBEC SSuoooe!/n Court of Probate, held at Au- 
gusta, on the fourth Monday of August, A. D., 1861. 
HANNAH WHEELER, widow of James Wueeien, late of 
Winthrop, in said County, deceased, having presented her ap- 
ae for allowance out gf the personal estate of said de- 

ce: 


























Orpererp, That notice thereof be given three weeks successively 
in the Maine Farmer, printed in Augusta, in said County, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate Court to be held at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of September next, and show 
cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said petition should 
not be granted. Ii. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atrue copy. Attest: J. Burro, Register: 33* 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscribers have been 
duly appointed Administrators on the Estate of 
AMASA KING, late of Winthrop, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and have under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to 
said Estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
SAMUEL H. KING, 
AMASA D. KING. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Administrator on the estate of 
JOHN FOSS, late of Rome, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has undertak- 
en that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to 
suid estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
August 12, 1861. . 38* JOSHUA FOSS. 





August 12, 1861. 38* 








Sold by Druggists and all other Dealers in Medici 
A box will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
Price 25 cents! 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Street. New York. 








From the Examiner, Norfolk, Va. 


Cephalic Pills accomplish the object for which they were made 
viz: Cure of headache in all its forms. 





From the Examiner, Norfotk, Va. 


They have been tested in more than a thousand cases, with en- 
tire succes. 





From the Democrat, St. Cloud Minn. 


If you are or have been troubled with the headache, send for a 
box, (Cephalic Pills,) so that you may have them in case of an 
attack. 


From the Advertiser, Providence, R. I. 
The Cephalic Pills are said to be a remarkably effective reme- 
dy for the headache, and one of the very best for that very fre- 
quent complaint, which has ever been discovered. 








From the Western R. R. Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 
a... heartily endorse Mr. Spalding and his unrivalled Cephalic 
ills. 





From the Kanawha Valley Star, Kanawha, Va. 


We are sure that persons suffering with the headache, who try 
them, will stick to them. 





From the Southern Path Finder, New Orleans, La. 
Try them! you that are afflicted, and we are sure that your 
testimony can be added to the already numerous list that has re- 
ceived benefits that no other medicine can produce. 





From the St. Louis Democrat. 
The immense demand for the article (Cephalic Pills) is rapidly 
increasing. 





From the Gazette, Davenport, Iowa. 


Mr. Spalding would not connect his name with an article he 
did not know to possess real merit. 





From the Advertiser, Providence, R. 1. 


The testimony in their favor is strong, from the most respecta 
ble quarters. 





From the Daily News, Newport, R. I. 
Cephalic Pills are taking the place of all kinds. 





From the Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass. 





Said to be very efficacious for the headache. 





From the Commercial, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Suffering humanity can now be relieved. 





— 


iy A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will 
save ten times its cost annually. £1 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 











SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES 
ECONOMY! DISPATCH ! 
oor “A Srrrce m True Saves Nive.” cD 





HENRY C. SPALDING, 
No 48 Cepar Street, New York. 





CAUTION. 
As certain unprincipled persons 
would caution all persons to 
sce that the full name, 
0 SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, £3 





ble of living only in much shallower water. 


—— - | 





the imi ae PREPARED GLUE 
unsuspecting public, imitations of my *| : Kentville. 
examine before purchasing, and | Wm. Eaton, Reet te oog 


is on the outside wrapper ; all others are swindling oomntertie. port, Benj. Tukey. 





Wwetss is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
AN appointed Administrator on the estate of 
BENJAMIN HALL, late of Chelsea, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has undertak- 
en that trust by giving bond as the law directs:—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
August 26, 1361. 38* PALMER M@ODY. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been duly 
appointed Administratrix on the Estate of 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, tate or Lircurre pn, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has undertak- 
en that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the Estate of said deceased are 
desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said Estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
August 12, 1861. 38* ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 


pee? SASH AND ‘tLINDs, 
AT WAR PRICES. 
WYMAN & WILULIAMSON, 


Manufacturers an 1 dealers in 
DOORS, SASIL AND BLINDS, 


1 respectfully inform the public that they keep constantly 
on hand and for sale 

DOORS of the various sizes and qualities. 

WINDOWS, glazed and unglazed. 

BLIN D8, painted and unpainted ; and 

WINDOW FRAMES of all sizes. 

oo” Our facilities for manufacturing the above named articles 
enable us to offer them at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
All persons in want of anything in our line of trade are respect 
fully invited to examine our stock. 

All work warranted to give satisfaction. 


WYMAN & WILLIAMSON. 
Augusta, July 18, 1861. 4m31 


qaaurms CEPHALIC PILLS 
3m3 SOLD at F. W. KINSMAN’S. 


a 


—— 


THE MAINE FARMER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & BADGER. 
Office West End Kennebee Bridge, Augusta 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


ERMS :—Two dollars per annum ; if payment is made withia 
| mn .. months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 
of 25 cents; two dollars and fifty ceuts if payment is delayed 

the year. 

nee in Canada and the Provinces are charged 25 cents 
in addition to the above rates, to defray the postage to the lines. 

Terms OF ADVERTISING.—For one square of 15 lines, $1.50 for 
three insertions and three cents per line for each subsequent in- 
sertion ; Special Notices eight cents per line for the first insertion 
and six cents per line for continuance ; Notices inserted in ready 
ing matter twelve cents per line. 

i All letters on business connected with the Office, should be 
addressed to the Publishers, Homay & Bapoen, Augusta, Me 

Lecal Ageuts. 
Marne. 

Geo. —— 
S. Dill, Esq ps. 
C. F. Pillsbury, Kingfield. 
Dr. L. P. Sawyer, 

















G. M. Atwood, Gardiner. 
Kendall & Whitney, Portland. 
A. 8. French, Bangor. 

Wm. Dyer, Waterville. 

Cyrus Bishop, Winthrop. 

R. M. Mansur, Mt. Vernon. 
Orison Rollins, Livermore, 




















Roberts, ¥. 
| T. P. Packard, Houlton. m. 
r H. Macomber, Milo I. B. Lovejoy, Fayette. 
| A. T. Mooers, Ashland. H B. Chandler, West Sumnet. 
| E. A. Jenks, Brownvill James Dodson, Hi ny. 
| W. P. SpeGerd, Dedham A Dyer, Bow Case. 
T. Mayo, Monroe. 
J. A. Milliken, c field. M. Shaw, South Waterford. 
C. H. B. Woodbury, Dover. H , Princeton. 


Benj. M. Flint, Esq., Calais. 


As accidents will happen, even in well regulated families, itis yonn gs. Trite, Salisbury. ~ 
very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for repair- james M. Stevens A. A. > noe 
meine 8 AE | We A: Garvin, Taylor Towa. (0.0 tte aber 
Spalding’s Prepared Glue RF poanety ieince William.|J. Crandall, Moncton. 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be |G. A- Hasmmond, Kings Clear. [David Ml. Crandall, otetvig, 
without it. It is always ready, and up to the sticking point. Jas. E. with, Ue Sheffield. 
“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” Beck “ os “% 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price, 25 cents. James A. Gibbon, Wilmot. 
se, A 4 ville 
” toni Borden, Pugwash. Dr. Geo. T. ’ 








ro Gomes, © Village- w Cannins, 
plead yg 9 bag BH Charles RB. Northup, 


to palm offon | William ©. Bill, Cornwallis,) | Comet | “woitville. 


Billtown. 





yeLLiNe Aguwrs.—S. N. Taber, Je pee 
eae irockn, Wan, Pwett, Bout Paris, Wan. Roberts 
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pach 
Main 
aM uy 
EZEKIEI 

Our Home, our C 
a Agricultural 


The following is 
bitions to be held 
fall, so far as they 
are several others 
place of which we 
The State Society 

Kennebec County : 
and Thursday, Ovtob 

West Somerset, Ne 
day, October 2d and 4 

Androscoggin, at 1 
Thursday, October ls 

Hane wck, at Ells 
Thursday, October Sth 

Franklin, at Farm 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, 2 

North Somerset, at 
Oct. 9th and 10th. 

York County, at 

Wednesday and Thur 
Sagadahoc, at Tor 
Thursday, Oct. Sth, 9 
North Kennebec, a 
day, Oct. lst and 2d. 
North Aroostook, 
Thursday, Oct. 2d and 
Oxford County, at: 
and Thursday, Oct. 1s 
East Oxford, at Di 
Oct. 9th and 10th. 


The New Bruns 
hold its biennial ex! 
mencing Tuesday, 
week. 


The Seaso 


The summer is pq 
early and the latt 
genial rays of the 
and a bountiful hé 
Providence, has re 
bandmen of our no! 
review of the seaso 
gratitude to the Gi 
see wherein we ma 
our future progress 

Perhaps there hs 
‘aye of our fathe 
demanded from the 
this season. Our 

years been at pew 
thrown into a war 
one, lacked every el 
sands of men who 
trial pursuits, at o 
battles. A large 
the farms, as well : 
Northern States, ar 
hind other States 
men. This situatic 
ual activity on the 7 
the soil,’’ and we w 
to their duty, by c: 
sow largely, to seed 
tivate their numer 
that bountiful cro 
The result of this in 
harvest, of most al! 

The yield of hay 
was heavier than f{ 
Beason, on account 
out the State, in th 
hay crop was light 
yield. This year, | 
good crop, there be 
last year, taking the 
hopes of Maine,”’ s 
for 1859, ** in an ag 
tre in her meadows 
spect our hopes are 
year. If it is true 
a famine,’’ we may 
not be added to our 

The spring grains 
rye are generally gi 
the best. Late sow 
been affected with 
gust somewhat di 
Our farmers do not, 
nure enough to thei 
plication of superpé 
has been found to ca 
turity, and a heavy 
surface at the time 
two to three hundr 

From what we hx 
the wheat crop in 
best that has been 
Owing to the succes 
sown, our farmers t 
ble space to this gr 
factory results. 
to return when ou 
wheat ; for certain 
is an encouraging s 
they are ‘* not go 
year.”’ What fiel 
promised good cro} 
we know in the o! 
have raised thirty-f 
Bowing. This is a 

The common pri 
is to sow their whd 
ground in the fall, 
ficiently out to allo 
let it be sown. 
ahead of the midg 
there is danger of 
ers get their groun 
larger breadth of w 
** The glory of our 
Indian corn crop 
crop, is an unusi 
planted, and the la 
used—in addition t¢ 
dressing —has excee 
any previous yeer. 
vorable Season for t 
er to ripen it off, » 
will fill the cham} 
ing. We shall lea 
this crop necds so1 
its growth, and th 
especially on soils x 

There may be 
caused by the dry 
July, and through 
late planted, will | 
greater extent th 
the aggregate yiel: 

ve, as yet, heard 


Apples are net. 


